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PROLOGUE, 


A Larax lofty room, running the whole length 
of the house, its windows opening on to a 
verandah whose wooden supports were covered 
by the deep purple flowers of the clematis, and 
the paler more delicate blossoms of the plumbago. 
4 room furnished comfortably, nay, even 
luxuriously, from the colonial etandpoint, and 
for characters two men, who had for each other 
® warm steadfast friendship, a really strong 
attachment, although their intercourse had lasted 
only five years, and they werein many things 
the most complete contrast to each other. 

Geoffrey Benham had come out to the colony 
® quarter of a century before, and no living 
creature there had heard a mention of his past 
life. His history, if he had one, was shrouded 
in mystery, His relations must have cast him 
of utterly, since in all those twenty-five years 
not one of them had written to him; but for- 
tune had smiled on Mr, Benham, and now at 


% 
“prry, MY DARLING, PROMISE ME ONE DAY TO BE MY WIFE, 





meen 


SAID BOB, EAGERLY, 


barely fifty, he was the richest manin the colony, | the water and hoped to get on so fast that he 


and, unlike many another rich man, he was the 
most popular too. 

Everyone liked him, “Old Geoff,” as he was 
familiarly called, was such a good sort, people 
said, always ready to lend a helping hand to 
struggling feet, never too busy to listen to other 
people's troubles, never too self-engrossed to 
enter into hie friends’ rejoicings. 

“Tt was a thousand pities he had not married,” 
women said, “he would have made such a 
splendid hueband;” while keen observers augured 
that such a large heart as (ooffrey’s could 
not have lived ite life without love, and that it 
was some broken engagement, some blighted 
romance which had sent him those thousands of 
miles across the ocean long ago, 

‘The companion seated opposite old Geoff had 
been in Alicetown five years, and about Ais atory 
there was no manner of mystery. He had come 
out a bright, hopeful young fellow of twenty-two 
because he wented to make a home for the girl 
he was engaged to. England was too full, he 
told people frankly, a man might slave away 
there till he was quite old, and not make more 
than two or three hundred a-year, so he'd crossed 





could soon send for his little girl. 

And he did get on, got on far quicker than 
most people do, though perhaps hardly at the 
pace hie fancy had pictured. He came out to 
take up 8 post in a local bauk at two hundred a- 
year, with the prospect of rising gradually to the 
insnagement of some small up-couatry brauch. 
He made the ecquaintance of Mr. Benham--old 
Geoff wes always ready to welcome youngsters 
from the old country—-and. was made free of bis 
house ; then just one year Jater, he saved his old 
friend’s life when they were at a water picnic, 
and Mr, Benham, in leaning over the boat had lost 
his balance and fel! overboard. 

It was a very gallant resenue, for the sea was 
deep and sharka were vot unknown at that part. 
All Alicetown congratulated Mr. Underwood on 
his courage, and old Geoff did something more 
than speak his gratitude. He offered Lance the 
managerehip of his business, which was just 
vacant, with a salary of six hundred a-year, 

“ Why should you waste the best: part of your 
life in waiting, my boy,” he ssid, kindly ; “ send 
for your lady love, and let us have o gay wedding 
before the year is out. You can live with me 
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for a few months till your bride hae chogen a 
home ehe likes and we havé made it ready for 
her.” 

Alas for human hopes! Lance’s rapturous 

ter to his betrothed crossed one from the 
young lady in which she said she had made a 
mistake ali alovg, and knew now éhe had never 
loved Lance, would he forgive her and release 
her from her promise ? 

A packet of his leiters and the few presents 
be had made her accompanied this note. Lance 
was almost beside himself; but old Geoff, who 

ntrived to win his confidence, spoke sensibly, 
if bluntly. 

“ You ought to be thankful you found her out 
in time,” he said, plainly. ‘‘ Why lad, it’s as 
plain as possible she's found someone with a 
little more money who cao marry her out of 
hand, and ehe thinks nothing of throwing you 
ver after you gave up home and country for 
her sake,” 

A letter from Lancelot’s sister by the next 
rail confirmed this view of the case, since she 
reported the faithless Lena was actually engaged 
a man dovble her own age. After that 
second letter Lance pulled himeelf together, He 
was made of too noble stuff to go to the dogs for 
a woman’a faithlessness, he moved his quarters 
to the Castle, as old Geoff's house was called 
from its turret like shape, and became more 
like an adopted son to his employer than a paid 
manager 

And now four years had passed, Lancelot’s 
father was dead, there was businega at the old 
home which specially needed hie care, his mother 





> 


brief visi}: Mr. Benham was more than willing te 
spare him but the young man hesitated, 

“'¥ don’t want a holiday,” he said, a little. bit- 
terly, “aud L'a far rather be here than in Eng- 
land, I’ve saved a bit of money Mr, Benham, | 
could pay my mother’s expenses out here, if that 
wae all.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be the same thing,” said Geoff, 
with a smile ; “ you're bound to go to Kogiland, 
but I hope you will come back. I shall miss you 
terribly, lad, I can get plenty of people to aee to 

he business, but there’s not one I'd care to have 
to keep me company here.” 

“Why shouldu’t you come with me,” asked 
Lance as though the idea had only just occurred to 








him, “there rauet be eome of your people left, | 


and even if not there would be lots of things 
like to see in England. I expect it has 
altered a great deal since you left.” 

“T expect it has,” 
Benham was still well under sixty, but everyone 
spoke of him as an’old mao), “ but I’m not going 

ver to see, in fact [ can’t, Lance, if I wished it 
ever 89; there's a reason why I can never go to 
England. Don’t look so horrified, Jad, I don’t 
mean that I left under disgrace, that I ran away 
to escape imprisoument for some crime I'd done 
or anything of that sort,” 

“Tam sure of that,” 

“It’s an old story now,” said Geoff, as he 
pulled away at hia pipe, “ and I'm thinking of 
telling it to you, Lance. There’s a thing or two I'd 
like you to do for me in England, and it would 
come easier to you if you knew the ins and outs. 
I've not spoken of it for more than twenty-five 
years, but the pain’s gone out of ita recollection 
now, it’s more as though it had all happened to 
someone else,” 

Lancelot Underwood looked his syrapathy, for 
these two men were on terms when words are not 
necessary for mutual understanding, At twenty- 
seven Lance was a decidedly good looking fellow, 
with dark brown bair a thick beard which made 
him look older than his years, and dark expres- 
sive blue eyes, which could jook one through and 
through. Perhaps ib was bis early disappoint- 
ment which had given a tinge of bitterness to his 
character ; cold, sarcastic and a trifle suspicious, 
few suspected the fund of latent tenderness, the 
deey passionate affection lying dormant in the 
young man's heart, 

“Don’t tell me anything that is painful,” he 
said, gravely, “I don’t believe in raking up old 
sores.’ 

“ Old sovrows grow to have something comfort- 


you" 


said the old man (Geoffrey | 





| shopand eo earning enough just to keep us. I 


=e : A | her father, und that’s saying & 
implored him to come to England if only on a | soe yng, 


ing in them ff you only wait long enough, Lance. 
Well, I suppose it will be no news to you to hear 
[ am a self made man. I can’t even tell you 
what my father was, for I don’t remember any- 
thing about him, The fret recollection I have of 
anything is my mother's dying ; she was a good 
wowan, Lance, I’m sure of that. she had slaved 
herself to death by keeping a little sweet stuff 


think she must have been above my father, thing» 
come back to us years after which we don't 
fathom at the time. A tall man came to the 
funeral who said he was her brother, He was eo 
tall, or he seemed eo that he had to look down 
on everything and everybody. I know he looked 
down on me, a small bey of seven, and he didn’t 
give over looking down on me when I had grown 
up, avd stood six feet two, He was my uncle, 
and he carried off poor mother’s savings and me 
with them after he had paid up the few debts 
and took me away to London where he lived with 
his wife and children. 4 

“ He was a echoolmaster, MG'perhaps that’s why 
he looked so pompous. He nly had day boys 
and not too many of them ; his wife was a very 
genteel lady with ringlets just like a corkscrew. 
He bad four children, I think he had an idea; 
that he was related to the royal family hecatse” 
his narae was Stuart, and so his childreh were: 
called after kings and queens, which of" cours¢ 
gave them a very graud eound though I don’t 
know that it gave them anything else. d 

* James Stuart, the eldest was four years older 
than I was aod good sort of ghap, though @ull 
and heavy; Mary, the elder girl was as p as 


Her heart seemed just set on it, and her mother 
encouraged her because it was so genteel |” 

- “And you,” broke in Lance; “why didn’t you 
marry her at once?” 

“Because ['d been a fool. I'd promised not to 
marry her till I'd a nice home to take her to, 
and what with helping Uncle with the rent when 
he was behindhand, and lending a hand to get 
Charley out of his scrapes——-he always was in 
scrapes, poor lad—-the little hoard I had put by 
towards furniture grew less and less. .1 was the 
only one of the family set against Etty’s fine 
scheme, and I only gave in when she promised 
faithfully only to stay one year, and to marry me 
ihe week after she came back.” 

“Don’t say she died,” cried Lancelot, moved 
in epite of himself by this story of an old romance, 
“after all your patient waiting~that would be 
too hard.” 

Old Geoff paused just a moment before he 
answered gravely. 

“There’ve been times, Lance, when I've felt it 
would have been better so—easier for me to bear. 
She wrote sometimes, not often; you see she'd 
never been away before, and so hadn’t the knack 
of letter writing. Well the time went on to 
July, ‘and on the [ast day of the month she was 
to,come home, and I planned we'd go together to 
choose the furniture, and I’d put up the banna 
thé firat Sunday ever she was home—and then 
the blow f!l. She found there was someone she 
liked betie®, a chap who gave lessons at her school. 
An art€ who could paint pictures and talk about 
err an@ alli that. She didn’t even write to mo. 





deal. Oharles | 
was always in scrapes (Charles Stuart wa@ ‘an ill | 
smened name to'give any boy if you thitk about} 
it) and Henrietta the youngest, was a beauty.” _» 

Afid you lived with these royal relationsf” 
enquired Lance, with a smile. 

“Oh dear no, Uncle got me-into an orphanage. 
I believe it’s going on now, only the costume has 
been modified. In my time the boys wore,@’suit 
of bright green cloth, and red caps with’ yéllow 
tassels. It was a little trying to go about like 
that in the holidays, but Uncle Stuart wouldn't 
buy me any different clothes, he said I grew téd" 
fast to make it worth while, I mustn't bpin owt 
the story, Lance, or you'll be weary. They put’ 
me to learn printing when I left the? choad” 


Uncle James said a compositor gould alwaye getup 


a living, because whatever people went without, 
they must have newspapers. But my “awit 
declared it was not at alla genteel trade. ° Jim 

was to succeed his father in the séhool, and 
Charley had been got into a lawyer's office at (én 
shilllings a week ; it wouldn’t lead to much, bub 
it was very genteel, I was twenty-two, and Etty 
(no one but her father ever called her Henrietta) 
eighteen when we found out wecared for each 
other. At least, that was when we settled to be 
engaged, though, I believe we'd been ia love with 
each other ever since we were children, Aunt 


I igs wegin ne couldn’t bring herself to. She 
sent thé letterto her mother ; she..waa, very 
gorr wpphiy.me, but she could ne@yer be 
without foufitjaud by the time that letter 
feached England dala be his wife,” 
story OyePMaghin,”” said Lance, bitterly, 
and yet you sapall n are not false,” 

"Softly, lad. “16 was’ not your ‘story over 
again. Miss Greyet talee itjt8pt on wich you til! 
she saw that’ richer man admired her, and then 
threw you over fcr him. Etty, poor little thing, 
was head over ears in love with the French 
drawing- master. He was as poor as poor could 
Be. We fouliiethat outilater, and 4 precious bad 
PYot too, bulVhé lost+herhesrt to him, She wae 
Weak and “faith teas not quite the same as 
‘Belling herself’ for é 
“ Aud her people,” demanded Lance; “ surely 
"they were on yourside ?” 

“There wae no question of sides. The deed 
was doney*’We couldn’t stop her marriage. Her 
father was terribly grieved, so was Jim, They 
said no woman of their faniily had ever broken 
her word before, Aunt and Mary didn’t see it 
quite like that, to them an artist was a much 
grander person than a compositor—they didn’t 
think of the poor comp’s feelings.” 

“ And you £” 

“ Oh, I stayed on for a year, but it was misery 
tome. If I went to the old place I began to 





shook her head, aud said I was nothing but a 
compositor, and Mary cailed it great presumption 


on may part, but Jim stood my friend; he said [ | pet, their darling all her life. 


distrust my welcome, At last [ understood that 
their hearts yearned for Etty, she had been thei: 
They had for- 


was inaking a hundred and twenty pounds a year | given her in their mind, only it seemed to them 


and that was more than any of them earned with 
all their gentility, so after a little fuss and 
bother, the old folks gave in, and we were 
engayed,” 

“Ive often thought,” went on Mr. Benham 
with a sigh, ‘it would have been better if they 


| had let us marry then and there; we knew each 


other better than lots of people who marry, and 
I could have kept Etty as well or better than she 
was kept at home ; but Aunt wouldn't hear of it, 
we must wait till I'd saved money for furniture, 


| and we could begia genteel. I used to go there 


| Saturdays and Sundays and once iv the. week as 


well, those were happy times, Lance, and | look | 


back on them even now. 

Well, perhaps Etty grew tired of waiting, 
perhaps she looked ahead and thought she’d have 
a duli common: place sort of life with a piain 
business man like me, or things at ome may 
have got worse than I guessed at, but one day 
quite suddenly she declared she’d made up her 
mind, she’d go abroad for a year. There were 
lots of schools ia France where she could have her 
board and music lessons just for teaching English. 





cruel to have her there and let her flaunt her 
new happiness in my face, and you see I’d helped 
them a bit with money, and they didn’t want to 
quarrel] with me, 

“Aunt Anne was the worst. She had never 
liked me really, She always said I was not 
genteel, and she couldn’s get over my mother 
keeping a sweetstulf shop—-and one day she lost 
her temper, poor thing, and said it was hard the 
likes of au orphan boy, brought up on charity, 
should keep her own child and her husband out 
of the house, I lost my temper too, Lanze, for 
| my blood was up. I told them the truth plainly. 
I said their daughter had broken my heart, and 
they had drawn over a hundred pounds from me 
in the last two years, so that I thought the credit 
account in the transaction was mine rather thao 
theirs ; but uo one should ever tell me twice I 
wasn’t wauted, so they could send to Madame 
Boleovre as soon as they liked, and tell her she 
could come home without any fear of meeting 
the man she'd jilted. I went straight out of the 
house, Lance, and I’ve never seen or heard any- 
thing of them since,” 
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“ And when did you come out here?” 

“J sailed a week later. Someone was wanted 
in a printing office here with London experience. 
T came out. My passage was paid, and so with 
the bit of savings I'd still got left I bought a few 
shares in a mine just started, They turned opt 
worth their weight in gold, and when I’d got a 
tidy bit of capital I gave up the printing 
altogether, and bought the beginning of my 
present business. It has grown and prospered 
beyond my utmost expectations, and now they 
tell me I am the richest man in Alicetown.” 

* You deserve to be,” said Lance, hotly, “and 
if only that miserable girl——” 

But old Geoff checked him. 

“Please don’t say anything against her. I 
suppose men take disappointments differently, 
for { have long had nothing but kind thoughts 
of Etty. She gave me a few years of perfect 
happiness. She was the indirect cause of my 
coming here, where I have found wealth and 
home ; but for Etty I might still bea ‘comp’ 
at fifty shillings a-week, and working remarkably 
hard to get it,” 

* And you actually forgive her ?’’ 

“ Actually. Don’t you eee, if she loved the 
Vrenchman better than me she was right to take 
him, only she might have treated me differently 
in the way of telling me. I suppose if I'd gone 
to the dogs or beea ruined by the disappoint- 
ment, I should be harder on her, but as it is I 
can pity her.” 

* Pity her!” 

* Well, you see,” said Old Geoff, gravely, “a 
marriage founded, go to say, on a lie can’t be 
expected to be happy. Louis Bolcovre would 
have the fear always before him, that as she had 
thrown me over for him, she might in time for- 
sake him for another, He couldn't respect a 
woman who came to him with the shame of 
jilting an honest man fresh on her, and a wife 
would have little to expeot from a husband who 
didn’t respect her.” 

“T see nothing in your story that need prevent 
your going to England; come with me just for a 
few months’ visit,” pleaded Lance. 

But the elder man shook his head, 

“] haven't told you all, When I had that row 
withaunt, it was a row though she did think 
hereelf so genteel, I told her that I would never 
darken her doors egain unless she sent for me. I 
said 1 should go abroad, I did not care how or 
where, but I would wipe the dust of England off 
toy feet, and never come back until my relations 
begged me to,” 

‘But arash threat like that is not binding,” 
ected Lancelot. 


al 


“Tt is binding on me ; besides,’ Lance, what | 
could I gain*by gcing to England? Here I am | 


happy and contented ; I have heaps of friends, | ® good fellow and so put upon by the rest, though 





| 
| 


| 
| 





ind L nesd never fee! lonely ; in England,” and | 


he smiled sadly, “I should be terribly alone. I 
never made many friends there even when I was 
young. My old master has long since gone to his 
rest; my uncle and aunt would be nearly eighty 
if still ative; James must be getting an old man ; 
ihe very house where he and I were boys to- 
gether may have been swept away in the craze 
for iunprovements that seems to have set in in 
ondon, No, I don’t want to go back to Eogland, 
' should hate to see how things are altered. I'd 
rather keep my picture of the old place just as it 
vas when I left it. 5 

“But I told you, Lance, I wanted you to go 
to England and I meant it, ; your mother ought 
to have a sight of her only son, aud if you go, I 
could trust you with a mission that’s very near 
my heart, but which I would never speak of to a 
tranger.” 

“T think T'll go,” said young Underwood, after 
a long, long pause, “ After all it’s five years 
sneé | came ont here; my mother has a claim on 
ie, but Mr, Benham, what I dread is this, will 
she aud Margaret talk of my lucky escape, as they 
cail it continually, I vouldn’t stand that.” 

Mr. Benham shook his head, and Lance went on. 

“They don’t. mention it in their letters, 
Lever since they wrote and told mo of her mar- 
tage fonr years ago; but Mrs, Wilson lives in 
‘ae same suburb, and I've no doubt they visit 
her, 


_ Old Geoff smiled, 





“You need not fear, Lance; I rather think 
your mother and sister will find you so altered 
they won’t venture on any allusions to the past, 
unless you set them an example, You may 
have to meet Mrs. ‘Wilson ata party, but surely 
you are vot afraid of that.” - 

* Afraid? no 3 but I don’t want to be pitied.” 

“Well,” said the clder man, quaintly, “ you 
don’t look much in need of pity, and your pros- 
pects for a man of twenty-seven are very fair.” 

“Thanks to you,” put in Lance, 

* However I dispose of the reat of my fortune, 
you will have the business when I die,” went on 
Mr. Bevham, “ and while I live you will have 
your present salary of athousand a year, lf you 
bring over a wife with you I'll inarense it.” 

“T shall never marry, air.” 

“Well, it’s time you thought about it; you 
are not far off thirty, and between ourselves, 
Lance, you look much older.” 

“So much the better,” said Lance, decidedly. 
“Now, Mr. Benham, siace I have agreed to go to 
England, tell me what I can do for you in the 
old country,” 

“ JT want you find out my cousins. Don’t dis- 
close your identity as my ambassador ; don’t 
mention ty name ; only find out what has be- 
come of them, and send me word what they are 
doing. Uncle James and his wife, as I said before, 
will probably be dead, at any rate they must be 
nearly eighty, and people don’t cure much about 
things when they get to fourscore years, but I 
should like to do something for the others ; they 
were poor twenty-five years ago, and looking 
back, it does not seem to me any of them were 
going the way to get any wealthier.” 

Lancelot Underwood whose experience of 
England was more recent than his frigad’s, gave 
it es his opiuion that it was not a place to get 
rich in; if a family once “ got down,” they gen- 
erally kept there, 

The richest man in Alicetown nodded his 
head sadly, as though to endorse the sentiment. 

* James was engaged to Bessie Browne, as nice 





business for the firm, and thab I must stay in 
London to accomplish it.” 

“ Where does your mother live?” 

“Tn Kent, at a place called Barton; I can 
remember it quite countrified, but now it is 
nothing more than a suburb. The Wilsons live 
there, too;” and his lip curled a little con- 
temptuously, “He is a lawyer there in rather 
good practice,” 

“And rich /” 

“Well, I used to think so ; he has a red-brick 
house and two maid-servarts. The first Mrs, 
Wilson had a pony carriage, I daresay he has 
seven or cight hundred a year, certainly not 
more,” ‘ 

Old Geoff amiled. 

“She had better have waited.” 

“Yea. I can’t fancy Leva with five or six 
stepchildren ; we never kept count of the little 
Wilsons they were so numerous,” 

"Did you know him?” 

“A little. Dll do him the justice to say I 
don’t believe he had an idea of our engagement. 
Lena’s mother insisted un its being kept secret, 
because she said it was so trying for a girl when 
everyone knew she was engaged, and kept asking 
when she was to be married, J quite acquit Mr, 
Wilson of all desire to injure me.” 

“Yo is a far cry from Barton to Ashley Green,” 
said Geoffrey Benham, thoughtfully, “I hope 
my business won't interfere with yours ; and, 
Lance, my boy, I am beginning to feel an old 
raan, don’t stay away too long !” 

“* had thought of three months,” said the 
other ; “but, perhaps, that would hardly be 
long enough for all you want me to do?” 

“ Hardly ; make 1: six, or longer, if necessary ; 
but don't be away more than a year, happen 
what may be! Of course you'll draw your 
salary just the same, as Lance began 
to protest---“ youre going on business for the 


Why—’ 


| firm, you know?” 


a girl as you’d meet anywhere ; uncle and aunt | 


were against it, said she was of no family. I don’t 
expect Mary would marry at all, she wanted too 
much, and Charles was such a. hareni-scarew sort 
of fellow, I can’t fancy him with a wife and 
family.” 

“And Madame .Boleovre,’ suggested Lance, 
“do you wish me to include her in my in- 
quiries }” 

“Certainly ; but you'll not hear much about 
her. She's most likely settled in France. When- 
ever I think of the old place, Lance, | fancy 
Jiao, in his father’s place, carrying on the school, 
and it’s him I’d chiefly like to help, he was such 


he was the eldest,” 

“But, how am I to find oub things without 
being inquisitive?” asked Lance, who knew 
something of the reserve of modern Londoners. 
* And suppose your cousius have moved! By the 
way, where did they live }” 

“Between the Tower and London Bridge. 
Ashley Green, they used to call it ; not that there 
was any ‘green’ near, even in my time, and 
there'd be less now. There was a grammar 
school hard by the church, with an effigy of 
Queen Elizabeth outside; the ‘Red School,’ we 
used to call it, because it was built of red brick, 
and in my day there wasn’t much of that about, 
You'd know my uncle's house at once, it was 
double-fronted, and there was a brass plate on 
the door with ‘Commercial Academy’ on it in 
large letters. Oh, you’d find them right enough, 
there’ve been Stuarts at Ashley Green for a 
hundred years.” 

* And when [ find them-——” 

“Oh, I don't know; make friends somehow, 
and try to discover what they want. If there’s a 
heap of children we might take one or two of the 


. boys into the business, and if one or two of the 


girls are engaged and ‘ waiting,’ aa I did, long ago 
for furniture, why I might make that easier ; 
anyway, Lance, I can trust you. Don’t spare 
money to find out all I want to know.’ 

“T will go to Ashley Green as soon as ever I 
have seen my mother ; there will be no need for 
her to know my érrand, [ shall tell ber I have 








And the result of this coaveraaticn waz, that 
one bright sunshiny April day, Lancelot Under- 
wood set sail for Engiand 


CHAPTER L 


Sovrn-gasr of London, and but @ short walk 
of the. grim old Tower, grey with the dust of 
centuries, lies the distriet of Ashley (reen, which 
though so near Bermondsey and Southwark yet 

seases a character entirely its own, so quaint 
and old-world is the district neaveat the old 
church of St. Joba, the disused burial-grouad of 
which has been converted into a “garden ” for 
the use of that densely-populated ueighbour- 
hood, 

Here, close to the surging crowds of the 
metropolis, a few miuutes walk only from London 
Bridge, with its ceaseless truffic, is a quiet reating 
place for those who seek it. lowers grow in the 
fertile beds, the plane trees actually flourish in 


} spite of the smoke and dust, while the seats, placed 


here and there, are so popular that it is rare to 
find oneempty. Here come the little pink frocked 
work house children from the union of St. Olave’s 
with their attendants ; herethe youngaters of the 
neighbourhood may ve found, under care of sister 
or brother, but @ trifle oller than themselves, 
The unemployed may rest on the welcome seats, 
and even doze without 2 bars command to 
“move on” and, in the aucamer evening», yourg 
men and maidens may tell and listen to the ‘ old, 
old story’ beneath the shade of those pleasant, 
leafy trees which seem eo wonderfully calm and 
restful to the eye, tired of the ever moving stir 
of London life. 

And there, one May evening, two girlie saat ir 
eager conversation, girls, who at firat seemed an 
utter contrast to each other, but in whom, if you 
watched carefully you discerned at last, a faiat, 
shadowy resemblanee which proclaimed them tc 
be of one family. The elder might have been two 
and-twenty or even a little more, for she had a 
quiet serenity about her which extreme youth 
rarely possesses. She had a clear, heaithy com- 
plexion, with more colour than might have been 
expected from a dweller in the great city ; ber 
eyes were havel, good, clear, honoat eyes, which 
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inspired trust and confidence, Her hair was a 
warm ehade of chestout and she wore it plaited 
in a Grecian coil aad then twisted simply round 
her head ; she had a gingham dress of a soft grey 
shade, a sailor hat with a black ribbon. There 
was not the least attempt at fashion or style 
about her, but yet the eye lingered on her in a 


well pleased way, even though her companion | 


would have been considered decidedly more attrac- 
tive. 

The younger girl was dark, she had black curly 
bair, black gliltering eyes, a warm, olive com- 
plexion, and such an indescribable vivacity about 
her, that you almost wondered to see her sitting 
still. Movement seemed ea part of her very 
nature, she was pouring out the story of her 
wrongs (and their number seemed legion) to the 
home trainéd girl beside her, who could hardly 
get in a word edzeways. 

‘But if you are not happy,” she said at last 
when the otlier paused to take breath, “ why 
don't you give notice, you know father would 
never want you to atay at Mrs, Wilson's if you 
were not comfortable.” 

“How I hate that word,” cried the younger 
girl; ‘I believe, Elizabeth, you and father have 
vo other ambition than to be ‘comfortable.’” 

"Well, it's a nice thing to be, Etty. I can’t 
make you out, it was your own wish to leave 
home, and now you seem more unhappy thao 
ever.’ 

* }fome !’”’ and Etty pouted ; “ of course anyone 
would want to get away from there. A dull, 
wretched hole where there's nothing stirring 
from oue year’s end to another, and no one under 
fifty ever croesea the threshold; I thought, when 


I went to Barton I should ace the world. | | 


thonght there would be visitors and parties and 
something alwaya going on, I expected to drive 
out with Mre. Wilson and spend my evenings 
with her ; I thought she would take me out and 
about, and that someone would be sure to fall in 
love with me.” 

The naive way in which she finished would 
have made most people smile, but Elizabeth said, 
rather gravely, — 

“But @ governess can’t expect to bé treated 
like visitors ; and you know we warned you.” 

“Oh yea, you threw cold water ou me, buckets 
of it, but even your warnings weren't so bad as 
the reality. I see no one, go nowhere, except for the 
one o'clock lunch when the children dine, I take 

ll my meals upstairs in theschoolroom. I might 
ust as well be buried alive.” 

“But Mrs. Wilson is kind to you ?’ 

“Mra, Wilson never seems to remember I am 
young,” grumbled Etty. “I thiak I shall give 
uotice and come home ; how are things at home, 
Etizabeth? Aunt Mary kept lamenting all the 
while you were puttiog on your hat to come out 
with me, but I would aot listen to her, you know 
ehe always has grumbled.” 

“ But ! am afraid she never bad so much cause 
for it before,” eaid Elizabeth, sadly ; “the school 
is going down, Etty, we have only ten girls this 
quarter,” 

‘* [t's absurd to keep a schoo! in Church street, 
anyone could walk to a first rate High School in 
1 few minutes, avd your teaching is very old- 
fashioned, Elizabeth. I wonder you keep on.” 

“1 don’t know what else to do,” said Elizabeth 


sadly. “ You kaow, Rtty, I have told you so often | 


our forefathers had a long lease of the house 


when rents hereabout were very low, and we live | 


here far wore cheaply than anywhere else.” 

Ecty shrugged her shoulders, 

“We ought to be paid to live here,"’ she said 
pettishly ; “I'm sure I wish the lease waa up.” 
“It will be up next year,” said Elizabeth 
sadly, “I can’t bear to dhink of it, father has 
vever known any other home, he was born in the 
old house, and he loves every stone of it ; it will 


be terrible for him to begin life again ina new | 


me, acd he'll have to learn his way about it just 
like @ child.” 
“To's a pity he’s blind,” said tty carelessly, 











| 


| they are left. 


“Theo you'd better persuade him to go to the 
eye hospital,” returned Etty practically, “ he'd 
have the best advice in London then for nothing.” 

‘But he would never go ; father is too proud ; 
the Stuarts have never been indebted to public 
charity, he says, and he'll not be the first.” 

‘That's very foolish ; poor people like us can't 
aftord to be proud,” replied Etty. ‘“ Oh, Eliza- 
beth, isn’t everything hateful ; here are you and I 
just the age to enjoy pleasure and amusement, 
and we never havea taste of either from one 
year’s end to another. I am shut up in a school- 
room with a pack of noisy children, and you 
never see anythivg beyond Ashley Green ; how 
you stand it I can’t think.” 

“J have father,” said the other softly, “and 
Jack, I never seem to mind what happens while 

“ Well, I suppose J have father and Jack too, 
but J mind a great deal.” 

“You have someone else,” said Elizabeth, ‘' or 
you might have. Etta, you know Bob Dawson 
worships the very ground you walk on.” 

* And I know he is the poorly paid assistant of 
a very needy doctor, No, thank you, Betty, if 
ever [ do marry it will be to have a change from 
dreary poverty, not to go on living in this 
miserable hand to mouth way. I mean to have 
a rich husband.” 

“Please don’t,” said the other girl slowly. 
“Etta when you talk like that you frighten me.” 

Witty gave her shoulders a little shrug. 

“It is odd; we're sisters, We'd never been 
parted in our lives till I went to Barton, in 
January, and yet, Betty, if you searched the 
world through you wouldn’t find two girls more 
utterly different. You are quite contented I 
verily belicve, and I—TI want at least a hundred 
things.” 

“I’m not contented at all,” confessed Elizabeth. 
“T want father to get back hia sight, and Jack 


to earn more money, and—i should like Aunt | 


Mary to have a legacy left her, so that she could 
move to a house of her own,” 

“ Oh Fi, and you her favourite too,” 

“T think she likes you beat, really,” said Betty, 
“ only she does not show it.” 

‘No; ehe certainly doesn’t show it. What do 
you think she told me to-day, Betty? I had 
better marry Robert Dawson, for there were very 
few people who would condescend to have me,” 

“How wicked,” said Betty, looking at her 
sister with admiring eyes ; “ why, Etty, if only 
you had pretty clothes, and went into society 
everyone would admire you.” 

“ And yet you want me to marry Bob." 

The elder gir! sighed. 

“He is so good and true, Etty, and we've 
known him so many years, we could trust him 
with you. You see, dear, we've led such a strange 
life for London girls, we know so very few poople 
and, perhaps, that is what makes me afraid of all 
strangers,” ; 

“ Here comes Bob,” said Etty, looking towards 
the gate through which a young man was slowly 
evtering as she spoke, “ now,confess, Betty, you 
told him I was here.” 

“I told him you were coming this afternoon, 
and that we should be sure to sit here after 
tea till ib was time to go to the station, I’ve 
forgotten something I want to tell father, Etty, 
I must go in just a minute.” 

The device was so transparent that even anyone 
leas quick-sighted than Etty would have seen 
through it; but she made no objection, and in 
another moment Robert Dawson joined her, 

“Where are your patients?” she asked him 
demurely, “pray don’t desert them on my 
account.” 

“T’ve done with patients for téday. I'm 
going to see you home to Barton.” 

“fo my house of bondage—how good of you.” 

“Good to myself, Etty,” sitting down beside her. 
“V've got something to tell you. Dr. Lawaon 
has promised to take me into partnership in 
September. I shall have only a small share at 


“but for that I should say the day we move | firat, you know, but he says I may reckon on a 


would be the best we ever knew.” 
*“ Bob Dawson thinka father’s blindness ian’t 
quite hopeless,” observed the elder sister ; 


oculist something might be done.’”’ 


| 
“ he i 
says he believes if he could go to a first-rate 





hundred and eighty pounds « year,” 

“Tm sure I congratulate you, Bob,” 

“Ic isn’t that i want. Ecty, my darling, you 
rust know I love you with all my heart. There's 
never been a day these tea years that I haven’t 





looked forward to your being my little wife—and 
now I’m to bea partner dear, don’t you think 
we might venture,” 

She looked at him gravely, Bob Dawson waa 
true as steel, and Etty Stuart knewit. He was 
a hundred times tvo good for her, ay she knew 
also, and yet he worshipped her ; he built all his 
future hopes on her. 

Etty knew she did not love him. Know that 
as his wife her dreams of wealth and grandeur 
could never be realized, but—it was the first 
offer she had ever had. She dearly loved power, 
if she refused Bob there was no one to take his 
place. She might even have to be an old maid. 
All this made her hesitate. 

“You know, Bob, you would have done far 
better to fall in love with Elizabeth ; she is as 
good as gold. Iam nothing but a butterfly.” 

“You shouldn't disparage yourself, dear,” he 
answered, “I have known you all your life, and I 
know that if only you will marry me I shall be 
the bappiest of men.” 

Again she hesitated. Dawson thought she was 
yielding and went on. 

“T know you don’t like this part of London, 
Etty, but in a few years time I might be able to 
move. I think I have it in me to get on if only 
I had you to work for. I.can’t bear to think of 
your toiling among strangers. I never heard of 
anything so selfish as Elizabeth allowing it. She 
is the elder and ought to have left home first,” 

“Tt wasn’t Betty’s fault,” said Etty, “she was 
willing to go but I wanted a change ; and Bob, 
you must have seen it, I’m not a favourite at 
home,” 

“T know,” he said tenderly, “I Lave seen ib 
always.” 

“ Father never can forgive me, because mother 
died when I was born,” went on the girl, “and 
Aunt Mary is always saying spiteful things ; even 
Jack doesn’t love me as he loves Betity.”’ 

“Come to me,”' urged Dawson, “be queen of 
your own home, Etty.” 

“T don’t think you understand me one bit, 
Bob, I’m nota scrap useful or domesticated, and 
I love nothing in the world but pictures, I ehould 
like to be a great artist, or else to be so rich that 
I could have everything in the world I wanted. 
I felt when I lived at home just like a caged bird 
that longed to get free.” 

‘Only be my bride Etty, and I promise your 
future ehall be full of love. Oh, my darling,” 
he cried passionately, “you are so young you 
dou’t understand your own feelings. You 
naturally resent your people's preferring your 
sister, and you fancy because you can’t help 
feeling their injustice, you must be hard and 
worldly. You are almost an angel in your 
unselfishness dear, and I would not have oue 
thing about you altered.” 

A neighbouring clock rang out the hour of 
seven, Etty rose hurriedly. 

**T must be going. I shall mias the train, and 
Mrs, Wilson wiil be so angry.” 

“You shall not go until you have given me an 
answer,” cried Bob eagerly, “ Etty, my darling 
promise me one day to be my wife.” 

The workhouse children had gone in by now, 
there were numbers of other couples in the quaint 
old world garden, and through the gate which led 
to the church a handful of worshippers were 
slowly wending their way. The whole scene 
came~back to Etty afterwards with a distinctness 
which was almost pain. She always looked back 
on that May evening with remorse, for it was 
then she made her first mistake. ; 

“J promise, Bob,” she whispered, then in 4 
very different tone, “I really must be going now, 
or I eball never catch my train.” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue Arizona Indians have a peculiar and 
effective way of branding animals. The brand 
ia made of steel, with a knife edge, It is fixed 
on the head of an arrow, and shot with a bow at 
the animal to be branded with such force that it 
cuts the mark in the hide. When the wound 


heals it leaves a scar, which looks as though 
burned with a branding iron. 
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JACK MIDDLETON'S MOTHER. 


—:0I— 


“ Agere you are, sir—Lvening News /” 

“Sun, mister? Last edition; got all the 
news |” 

These exclamations came from rival newsboys, 
each of whom rapidly advanced and extended a 
paper towards me. 

“Take mine, mister; I was first,” said the 
second speaker, rudely brushing the other aside, 
and trying to force his paper into my hand. 

{ saw that the little fellow who had been 
roughly shouldered out of the way was thin aud 
delicate, and lacked that self-assertion which the 
other possessed. He stood modestly behind his 
atouter rival, and his countenance bore a sad 
expression that at once won my sympathy. 

T called him to me, and bought a copy of the 
News from him, while the other Jad stepped back 
a few feet, and eyed me with an injured air. As 
I wae choosing from a handful of change the 
necessary coin to complete the purchase, a six- 
pence slipped from my fingers and rolled off 
towards the kerbstone. 

Both of the boys sprang to get it, but the 
delicate lad was the first to reach it, and in an 
instant be had it in his hand. 

“What! you ain’t goin’ to give it to the gent, 
Skinny! Why don’t you keep it and run?” said 
the stout boy. 

“| never steal,” replied the other boy, and he 
approached me with the sixpence resting on his 
outstretched palm, 

As I took it from him, the stout boy hurried 
off, in obedience to the signal of a gentleman, a 
prospective patron, and [ was left alone with the 
boy whose modesty had enlisted my regard. 

I was about to return the sixpence to him as a 
reward for his honesty, when the sad expression 
of the lad’s face aroused my interest. 

“How long have you been at this business?” 
I asked. 

“Only a few weeks,” 

“Do you make a living by selling papers ?"’ 

“A very poor one, sir—only about « shilling 
a day. But it helps to support me and my 
mother,” 

“ Where do you live?” 

“In Varick street.” 

“ What is your name!” 

“Jack Middieton.” 

“ Would you like a steady place?” 

* Oh, indeed I would, sir,” 

“Tell me the number of your honse, and I will 
call to eee your mother. may be able to do 
something for you,” 

“Oh, no-—no! you must not call ‘there. My 
mother hardly ever has visitors, She would not 
like to see atrangers ; she would be very angry. 
You see, sir——” 

Here the lad burst into @ flood of tears, and 1 
quickly inferred thet there was in hia life some 
mystery about which he was reluctant to speak. 

“ Well, Jack, don’t cry. Here ia wy card. I 
ama a civil engineer, My office is in Winchester 
Buildings, and I may be able to help you. Call 
and seeme, J need an office-boy, and am willing 
to try you, if you can assure me that you area 
lad of good habits.” 

i gave him a shilling; he thanked me, and 
I hurried to the station anxious to eatch my 
train, 

Several days paseed, and, strange to say, he did 
not appear at my office, as I had expected, 

About four weeke later, about three in the 
afternoon, I saw the Jad once more in Broad- 
street, and he informed me that his rival had 
mercilesely beat him on the evening when I had 
had my brief interview with him, and that he 
had feared to resume his occupation in that 
vicinity, as he dreaded further molestation from 
his enemy. But necessity had forced him to 
again try bis luck in that populous quarter of the 
city. 

The boy’s prompt and intelligent replies to my 
questions etill further influenced mary favour, 
and in 9 few moments more we were in a cab, I 
having the purchaser of his entire stock of 
papers, and were being rapidly whirled to his 
home in Varick-street. 





The cab halted before a rude tenement: house, | 
and I was conducted to ascantily-furnished room | 
on the third floor. 

But I took very little heed of the room and its 
furniture ; my whole attention was given to its 
mistress, who rose to receive me, 

As my eyes fell upon her worn and almost } 
bloodless face, my heart felt as if seized and spas- 
modically pressed by a nervous hand. 

Mrs. Middleton, worn by sorrow and lack of 
sufficient food, and with hair becomilg prema- 
turely gray, was, I could see, yet but little over 
thirty years of age. 

To my eyes, she was still a beautiful woman ; 
to eyes that had looked upon her face teu or a 
dozen years earlier, she must have appeared | 
strikingly beautiful. There was a siatap of grace | 
upon her bearing which neither bodily weakness 
nor poorness of attire sould conceal. 

She was above rather than below the middie 
height. She wore a black gown of some material, 
frayed and threadbare, but to which—Heaven 
knows how—she contrived to give an air of 
unstudied neatness. 

But it was her eyes—her large, soft, sad blue 
eyes (made larger by the paleness and thinness of 
her face) that riveted my gaze, in which I seemed 
to reac the history of a beautiful woman’s wreck, 
before a word had been uttered by her white | 





pa. 
“It is very kind of you, sir, to take so much 
trouble on account of my poor boy,” she said, 
inviting me to be seated. 
If I had had any doubt before, [ could have 
none now. I was being addressed by a woman 


who had been reared in the midst of refinement, 
the apirit of which remained with her indelibly. 
She seated herself, after I had taken the chair she 
had offered me, and continued,—- 

“ My boy is a very good boy, or J do nob think 
I should be speaking with you now.” 

ye paused ; then, after a moment's thought, 


“ Jack, dear, go out and walk about for a few 
minutes; I shall be better able to tell this 
gentleman what he wants to know about you.” 

“Go and see whether there is anything start- 
ling in the later editions of the newspapers, and 
brivg me back a paper if there is,” I said, cheer- 
fully, handing him a half-crown, It was on the 
tip of my tongue to add: “ and bring back some- 
thing for you and your mother teeat;” but a 
look at the beantiful pale face before me imposed, 


JE knew not why, silence upon my lips. 


As soon aa we were alone, Mrs Middleton, who 
had followed her boy out of the room with looks 
of almost anguished tenderness in her great, sad 
eyes, said,-— 

“Tt was not in consequence of any iostruction 
from me that my boy hesitated to bring you here 
when you first spoke to him, but from fear of 
giving me pain.’ 

I hastened to interrupt her. I was agitated. 
It seemed to me that I owed her an apology. 

“Ym afraid I acted very thoughtleasly in 
striving to force my presence upon you,” Letam- 
— ,, Pray forgive me, madam; I had no 

dea——” 

She started. A shiver ran through her en- 
feebled frame, and on the breath of an i:repres- 
sible sob she cried, — 

“Oh, sir! for pity’s sake do not speak to me 
like that |” 

She had fallen into a passionate fit of weeping, 
and I could find no words to soothe her, 

For a moment I wished myself anywhere away 
from that wretched tenement ; but I was fasci- 
nated, held by the unseeable bonds of an unmas- 
terable sympathy. 

* Pray forgive me, sir ; [am in a highly nervous 
condition, and uvable at moments to put a 
proper restraint upon my feelings,” she said, as 
soon as she had recovered a certain degree of 
calmness. “IT have gone through great troubles 
—have great troubles still before me, in which 
my poor boy has had, and must etill have, his 
share. For your kindness of intention towards 
him no gratitude can be greater than ours ; but, 
for that reason, I wish you to know who and 
what are the persons you are willing to benefit.” 

She dried her eyes, and her resolution seemed 





to take courage as she spoke. 


“You already know-~a word which you have 
spoken has told me-—that I and my bey have 
known better days; before you think further 
of befriending us, it is righb that you should 
know why you find us in the state in which you 
now see us ; ib is right on every account, that you 
should be thoroughly informed how our present 
misery has come upon us, and what it rally is 

“ My boy is the son of a convict, now uoder- 
going imprisonment at Dartmoor. Jack knows 
this, Heaven help him! and it ia this which he 
had not the courage to tell you wheao you first 
spoke to him about coming to see me.” 

I was startled by this wholly unlooked for 
revelation, and [ was conscious of being quite un- 
able to conceal from her the painful surprive it 
had caused me, 

‘That my poor boy has no share in his father's 
guilt, L need not say,” she weat on; “ but the 
world in its wisdona, or in ite heedlessness of 
strict right, includes him in his father’s 
punishment by branding him with the stigma of 
‘convict’s son,’ so warning all men to he specially 
on their guard against trusting him. That it 
should be so is unjust, cruel; but the unhappy 
ones on whem this injustice falls, only add a 
misery the more to their load by denuncistions 
that can bring them no remedy,” 

I confess—to my shame, perhaps—-that in my 
agitation [ did not kuow what reply te make te 
what she had said; not that J for an instant 
disagreed with her view of the hardship of her 
son's case, 

“Oh, sir!” she continued, “if I could tell 
you the whole story, you would see that the 
position of my poor boy is a specially hard one, 
When he was born, the life before him was ss 
fair and promising az that of any child could be, 

“T was married at twenty, out of a family nob 
vich but abundantly well-to-do, toa man of my 
own sphere—a man well educated and with 
talents, as an artivat, a designer of piccurea on 
wood—-that might have seoured to hum # nawe 
and araple means, a fortune even. 

“Ours waa alove match, we thought ; end [, 
&t least, was happy for the ‘irst two years of our 
wedded life, Then there came a change in hin ; 
he made undesirable acquaintances, aud, step by 
step, wandered away iute what is called the 
world of pleasure. Hecased to make pictures, he 
took to drink, le frequented the racecourse, 
and passed most of his time away from home; he 
squandered my little fortune in dissipation, and, 
next, he reduced me and my child to how elese- 
ness.” 

She told me all this without a taint of bitter. 
ness in her voice, only a heavy sadnew, as of & 
misfortune that must be borne with patiencs, be- 
cause it is irremediable.” 

“ Then,” she continued, “ there followed a time 
when I saw him only at lengthened intervals. 
How he lived 1 knew not; [aud my boy would 
have starved but for the money I raised on the 
few rings and trinkete I hud saved out of the 
home-wreck. 

“My parenta would have taken me back to 
them, but only on condition that I sought a 
divorce from my husband, and, for the good of 
ray boy, [ thoughit, I decisively refused to accept, 
that condition. Oh, that I could have forseen !” 

Here a flood of ‘care choked ber utterance for 
a minute or more, and I debated with myvelf 
whether I was not; acting « cruel part by suffer- 
ing her to put herself to this pain; but I was 
deeply-—much more deeply than I could at the 
moment account for---interested in the story of 
her trials, and could not bring myself to check 
her confidences, ‘ 

“Could I have forseen at that time, all the 
misery and shame that now weigh upon me and 
my poor boy would bave been averted,” she weat 
on, ‘I have said I did not kuow how my hus- 
band lived. Perhaps, even diegraced as he was, 
he might have retrieved himself by returning to 
his profession ; but he never wade the leaet effort 
in that direction. 

“Later I learned that his sole means of subsis- 
tence were as 4 sort of clork in a club frequeoted 
by gamblera; and later atill--oh, heavens !-— 
what it was I then learned !---that he had veccme 
one of a daring gang of burglars; that he had 
entered house in South Kensington, been cap- 
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ired and sentenced to five years’ 


Dartmoor,” { 
was that?” I asked hasiily, for 
this scoundrel’s return had flashed 
y mind. | 
Three ye she replied; adding, “‘T 
ask me that. Yes! a few months 


mprisoniment st 

How long ago 
the horror of 
upon my rt 
ars apo, ‘ 


iOW Why 






nce he may be released, hie term ehortened by 

good conduct in prison, and may claim me aod | 
) 2. Hesven forgive him if he does, for it 
6 tay death, and the destruction of my poor 





I sugrestion of the horrors that might 
over these two miefortune-stricken 
ving filled me with mingled alarm and indigna 











tion her mixed, I own, with a feeling of 
owerdice, which urged me to get away from its 
ntem jon. 

* How long have you contrived to live without 
assistance?” [ asked, nervously and incunse- 
uently 

are He 
have been able to prolong my existence by 
ing fancy needlework in families; but last 
winter, ju efore Christmas, [ becaanie extremely 
and unfit for work. [t was then that my boy 
first went into the dreadful streets, and helped to 
ave bis mother from starvation by selling news 
apers, But he bas wold you of the perils that 
befell! him in that ocevpation-——how he has been 
4 wy heartless bull a L calling ‘and 
. is that, turning to your kind offer, I resolved 

e) u the whol th concerning him before 
allowing him to accept it.” 

J was about to sa Let him come te me at 

> when I heard the sounds of hurrying foot 
ps upon the stairs. The room door flew open 
the ¢ ' copy of the Evening Standard 
and, his f white ag ashes, and his eyes 
ing from his head, rushed iv, almost shriek- 
ug 

‘Oh, mother {| mother!’ 

“Jack, may darling! my darling | what is the 
matt 

Che agonized boy had throwa him vildly at 
her knees, and, sobbing con ively, buried his 
face ix r lay 

My Jack! my darling! don’t ery ut tell 
me what has hanpened to you,” erted bis mether, 
ving soothing him with hands and voice, 

“My father! my father!" he sobbed, 

“Oh, Heavens ! you have not ceen hia ?-—it is 
not that?’ she asked, in o fainting tone 

“ Mother, dear mother, I can’t tell you ; it’s in 

Vly es 
natched up the paper which bad dropped 
from his trembling hand My eyes seemed 
lrawn as by a magnate to an article made 
nospicuous by having three or four head-lines 
in large type :- 

ESPERATR fEMPT ‘TO’ ESCAPE FROM PRISON 

SEVERAL RADLY WOUNDED 
HE PRISONER KILLED. 

Yes, the uld be no doubt about it—the 
} ner who had made so murderous an attempt 

regain hie forfeited liberty was Gilbert Middle 
ton, the father of my pewapaper- boy, the husband 
of the wretched woman now trembling before my 
eyes ; aud that, in defending themselves, the 
warders had inflicted injuries upon him that had 
caused his deatt 

Ww 


With a terrifed geeture, Mra. Middleton held 
nt her hand for the pay and, hardly conscious 
f what ft doing, I gave it up to her. 

lance eufficed to assure her that she was a 
with incredible strength, she 
and enveloped him in her 

cr uncopt trollab Je sobs minglivg with 





was 


idow hen, 
enatehed ua 


embraces, he 


p her 





{ did not then pause to analyse, or in any way 
even to account for my feelings; but I was 
sosible, on leavi the mother and son to the 
privacy of their affection and sorrow, thar | 
‘arried away with mea strange sorb of sa’i-fac- 
tion, both because Mre. Middleton was for ever 


released from further contact with a man who 
had filled her life so far with misery, and because 

knew, aa well as if her heart had been my own 
hab the hour of her girlish disenchantment bad 


he 


| 
| 


A bare | 


| 


ik carly lo (he days of ber wedded life, an: } 
nat ehe had never for @ moment loved hiv. | 
f erward, 

By the employment of a little diplomacy, I 
revailes vpon her to permit ine to assist her to 
ve uutil the state of her health enabled her 10 

d employment of some kind. Jack I &t ome 
wk inte my employment, as I had at first pro 
»aed to do. By good fortune, I was, after 
vhile, enabled to do something better still for 
wth mother and son--by my persuasion, her 

ther (now a widower), who had known bui 

tie of her sufferings during the years of then 
t «eleomed her kindly back to the 
hear th of let childhood. 

Two years have passed since then; the youth- 
ful roundness, if not all the girlish roze-hue, has 
returned to Mre. Middicton’s cheeks. 
she is the most beautiful woman I have ever 
looked upon ; I am gure she ia the best ; and her 
Jack and [I are as much to each other aa any 
father and son can be; and some day, per- 
hha pis 

How strange--how solemn, it tay’ be—such 
happiness would seem, in the memory of all that 
wel gone before it | 








think 





CINDERELLA. 


—10:—- 
CHAPTER 


An!” was Bodiseo’s commentary, drawn 
slowly through his closed teeth ; “ after!” 

She fell, | thought she was dead, but after 
a while she came to. She conld walk but she 
was dazed, ber reason wae obscured—she, in 
short, was imbecile. I was ashamed, I was 
really sorry.” 

“You!” scoffingly ; 
inatly alarmed,” 

“1” proceeded Lorenzo, “took her by boat, 
and by night, to an old servant, She kept her 
for a time till——~” 

fill, in short, the hue-and-cry was over ; 
aud then,” demanded Bodieco, “having got o 
fortune, might I be 


XXX VI.—(continued). 


“you mean you were 


good slice of the lost lady’: 
ype rimitted to inqtire your next move, most noble 
and chivalrous of mankind ¢”’ 

} sent her to the Frogshire Lunatic Asylum 
—it was the best place for her,” 


“Tt was, at any rate, cheap,” said the 


Russian, “ And what is her name at pre- 
sent ?” 
“J believe it is Polly Carson,” he faltered 


avoiding the otber’s ferrety eyes. 


“On! you believe-—ab ! aod she is still 
there ?’ 

‘Yea. 

" And out of her mind ?” 

ps a. 


“ And it will be so for life?” 

*T am told there is no change.” 

“Qh! you ruffian,” cried Bodisco, violently 
shaking the tabl @ bs ickwards and forwards with 
both bis hands ; “ what is to be done with you 

kallir g ia too good for you! You ehould, if I 
had my way, be roasted alive at a slow fire, and 


' taken away when you ecorched, and put back 
| again. You should have your head soldered up 
| in a box with a live rat in it, who would eat you 


| 


7 


picemeal—-you should be torn in’ pieces by wild 
horses !”” 
“You promised me my life,” 
08 ly; “and you 
Hs an x 


said the other, 
u don’t break promises in the 


Ne ‘prowiee could be binding with such as 


you,” cried Bodiaco, rising; “you are not; 
human! But you may live for the present ; 
ll promise no more than that. Prepare at 


once to disgorge your vile, ill-gotten gains—to- 
morrow [ see your victim-—to-morrow I place the 
matter in ®& lawyer's hands. We will have no 
ecandai, but we will have justice, and you shail 
have the benefit of the Society of the Hand of 
Justice.” 

So saying Bodiseo walked out of the room, ‘and 
closed the door after him with a slam that shook 








the house, and, entering his hansom, was imme- 
diately speeding back to Pall-mall. 

“ & gentleman had called twice at his club to 
know if he had returned, and was now waiting,” 
said the hall-porter, a8 he hurried in, 

This geatleman, of course, was Mr. Loraine, 
whose impatience knew no bounds, and whose 
first word was a breathless,-— 

Well!” 

“ Well,” returned Bodisco, irritably, resolved 
to keep this news to himeelf, and feeling a 
jealous distrust of this good-looking, anxious 


Evglishman ; “ there’s not much to tell; I shall 
kuow more presently, ” evasively, 

* But did he say nothing ?”’ demanded Loraine 
quickly. 

‘ He aaid a little.” 

“Tell me one thing,” very eagerly, “is she 


alive?” 

"Yes, she’s alive,” 
fully as he spoke. 

“And where f.” 
voice. 

“That I cannot positively say, but not more 
than thirty miles from Mount Rivers. I can’t 
tell you apy more at present,’ 

Mr. Loraine had sufficient penetration, to see 
that the Count knew more than he intended to 
reveal, and that further questions would be use- 
less, and only irritate him unnecessarily, 

He must be content to know that she was alive 
and he was resolved to try what effect he himself 
could personally bring to bear on the rascally 
et-divant courier Count. 

“J need not ask,” he said, taking up his hat as 
he spoke ; “of course, he was at the bottom of 
the whole business.” 

“Of course he was—any child might have 
known that,” rejoined the Count rudely. 

He was put out by the news he had heard. 
Pauline was imbecile, but he was ag Oe to 
possess himeelf of some of her money, e alone 
knew what riches that old Sophie had left t “behind 
her. 

Some of it must come to him, bub how? 
Besides this perplexing question he was hungry, 
aud not in the humour to do the civil to this 
pertinacious inquirer ; let him run the trail for 
himself, 

if Pauline was incurable she raust stay where 
she was,as Pauline Carson, It would make no 
difference to her ; but there would be one great 
change—the Russian fortune in future should 
filter through his delicate fingers and hia pockets 
and no longer through those of that rascal 
Lorenzo Villaini. 

He had frightened him well, and he might con- 
sider himself jucky to get out of the country with 
his life ; as to those two horrible old. hags, his 
accomplices, if they did not keep quiet and hold 
their tongues, it would be worse for them. 

He, Ivan de Bodisco, would unmask their evi! 
deeds, aud put them in the social pillory—that he 
swore. 

The Count came to all these noble resolutions 
as he eat at a little table alone, eating a most 
excellent dinner, and drinking his favourite 
Burgundy. 

“On the whole, he had had a hard day’s work,” 
he said to himself, as he rolled his cigarette be- 
tween his fingers, and squeezed a lemon into his 
black tea, “ and, take it all in all, the cards might 
fall into his hand very easily, after all, Viliaini 
was beaten, and as to that clever chap, Loraine, 
he is no relation, he has no right to be hunting 
for her, and, as far as I am concerned, ve shall 
never find her. I know where to put my hand 
on Polly Carson, and I flatter myself I can trum; 
whatever card he likes to play.” 

Mr. Loraine knew that the Count was certain 
to commence a search for the missing lady, and 
he was resolved to follow his example in his own 
person, and so to epeak, follow suit. 

He meant to set out and have a pre iwinary 
interview with Villaini, and, with that end in 
view, drove to that gentleman's (?) abode the 
next afternoon, but was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

The blinds were drawn down in all the front 
wind ows, and the servant who opened the door 
anid : ‘ Not at home,” before the visitor had even 
time to ask the usual question, 


removing his gloves care- 


with a little tremble in his 
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This was a disappointment—-a check ; he ven- 
tured to call at the Count’s club, en route fo 
home ; the Count had left town that morning ; 
could not say when he would return, letters to be 
left.” 

But, meanwhile, the Count was sharing the 
same fortune in the town of Frogborough. He 
bad hastened there, fondly believing that he had 
nothing to do but ring the big visitors’ bell at the 
arylum gate, and ask to see Polly Carson, and 
believed he would once more be face to face with 
Pauline Curzon—the widow Curzon. 

If she had not met with this misfortune she 
might have been Countess Bodisco—he admired 
her very much ; her style. her air, her eyes, her 
fortune, 

With a sigh of regret, dedicated to her sweet 
memory as last seen, the ornament of a distin- 
guished company, he raised his hand and pulled 
vigorously at the bell. 

The porter promptly answered it, opened the 
yate—a heavy, eerious-looking, grim gate, that 
fully looked “ those who enter here leave hope 
behind,” 

He walked across the gravelled entrance, up to 
the cold-looking, stone edifice, and sent in his 
card to the matron, and was shortly after ushered 
to her parlour, passing through long passages and 
by stout, well-barred doors, and one or two vacant 
looking girle in bed with cropped hair. 

“What a place for Pauline!” he thought, as 
he burried along, and soon found himself bowing 
to the amiable Mies Hitchine. 


If what he said was true, “ Bint” would exult 
over her, and with good reason. Bint had believed 
Polly’s story —had been always her stroug parti- 
san, and she more than suspected that “ Bint” 
had wickedly winked at her eecape. 

She was too much amazed and annoyed o 
find speech for some seconds, and the Count pro- 
ceeded eagerly,— 

“The first thing to do isa to find her. We 
must set the detectives at work. We must offer 
rewards, Wemust spare no expeuso, She has 
been gone a week, you say. Have you no clue!” 

“Not one ; but of couree you know who are 
her friends, She is sure to go to them, Has she 
not sisters }’’ 

“ Sisters ! snakes! Why it was they that put 
her here !”” burst out the Count—"‘ they that have 
been battening on her fortune! ‘There’s no time 
to lose. If you will give me the address of the 
nearest magistrate, ma'am, [ will go and consult 
with him at once,” 

And he did. 

Immediately he left the asylum he hurried to 
the address furnished by Miss Hitchine, bub the 
consultation was not fruitful of much result, and 
the local police were unable to find any traces of 


** got away.” 
And, in reality, Polly was hidden securely in 


time, waiting till the frst great vigorous search 


Letty, 


Miss Hitchins’s surmises had been 





“Polly Carson you desire to see, sir. How un- 
fortunate! Iam truly sorry to tell you that 
this day week, in some extraordinary manner, 
che slipped out with the washing-cart and has 
not been heard of since; inshort, she has run 
away 1” 

This was a serious “not at home” and check- 
mate to the Count de Bodisco, 





CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Porty Carson hed run away! This was very | 

discomfiting intelligence for the too-sanguine 
‘ount, 

He showed his keen disappointment, nay, con- 
eternation in his face, as he slowly lowered 
himself into a chair in Miss Hitchins’s apartment, 
and suryeyed her blankly with his fishy eyes. 

‘And how did she manage it? What pos- 

ved her?” he demanded, irritably, after an 
appreciable pause, 

Who can tell what possesses a mad woman !” 
responded the matron confemptuously. ‘She, 
and, indeed, one or two others had got it into 
their heads, that she was perfectly sane, and she 
had some long rigmarole of a story about a blow 
on the head, and her being a barouet’s wife, and | 
all manner of nonsense, I expect she will be 
back before the week is out She had on the 
asylum clothes, and she couldn’t have had any 
money. They geuerally come back or are sent 
back before very long, You need not be uneasy 

ut her, T assure you.” 

“And what is your opinion of the state of her 
mind, madam?” said the Count, impressively, | 

“ Quiet—very quieb, No trouble, and latterly 
§ #ane and as capable as any one, only for her 
extraordinary delusion about grand relations 
and Russian princesses of all people!” 

“Then in other respects you consider that che 
was sensible?” he asked, with some soiicitude. 

“Perfectly 20 ; but a person’s mind, like a be- 
ieagured city, is no stronger you know than the 
weakest place in it, and Polly has one very weak 
place, you see,” 

“My dear madam, I am happy to teil you 
that her delusions, as you call them, are founded 
on fact—that she is the widow of » Baronet, the 
niece of a Russian princes:—-is a woman of large 
iortune, and has beer the victim of murderous 
designs, and of a most atrocious conspiracy. And 
28 on all other points her mind, you say is clear 
and sensible, I am thankful to find that her 
reason ig. restored.” 

Miss Hitchins, during this announcment, sat 
gaving at her dapper, clean-shaven little visitor, 
with feelings that were of a very,“ mixed” 


correct. 

Scandalous as it may sound Mrs, Bint had not 
only winked at, but actually assisted the young 
woman, her protégée, to eacape, 

“It might cost her her situation,” she said, 


all came out.” 


Tick. The half-yearly inspection was over. 


Six months might work a change; that would 
keep her there for life. ‘So she resolved that her 


and let the bird ge free. 


She provided Polly with money, with a thick 


to a friend of hers, who let lodgings on a frugal | 
seale. 
And the great day came when Polly, whilat | 


and the gaie stood wide oper, slipped out with 
the laundry cart, and hurried away at the top of 
her apeed. 

She was not missed till tea-time, and by that 
hour she was comfortably seated in a neat little 
back room looking out ou a cabbage-garden and 
long clothes-lines, with a black tea-pot in front of 
her and a loaf of cottage bread ; also—-what she | 
had not handled for a long time—-a real knifeand | 
fork | 

i 
{ 


She could hardly realise her situation, Tt 
seemed so strange to have vo big bell to answer, | 
nor to have to join a periodical troop of other | 
short-haired, short-sleeved females passing down 
ihe passages to their evening meal, clamorous as | 
rooke } 

She was very, very thankful that night, as | 
she knelt down and said her prayers, to feel that 
she had once more regained her reason and her | 
liberty ; but she felb that the path that lay. 
before her was still dark and difficult, and that | 
she had by no means come to the end of her 
troubles yet. 
Her'a was such @ strange position—alive, but 
supposed to be dead—and she had so few friends, 
For a young womao who bad for a time 
revolved in the most brilliant ci) cles, surprisingly 
few. 
There were one or two in Paris; there was | 
Letty, and she supposed she might add. Mr. | 
Loraine, and that was all, 
She possessed her soul in patience for ten long 
days. To.move sooner would have been-a task | 
fraught with much danger. 

She still retained her character of Polly Carson, 
and did a good deal of sewing for the good woman 





bature, 


of the house, read ail the newspapers, all the 


the fugitive; she had completely and cleverly | 


a decent little lodging in Frogborough all the | 
was over to make her escape to her old friend | 


quite | 


But nevertheless, she was prepared to run the 
Polly | dow, 
had no chance of release (officially) for another | 
| six months, ° 


books she could borrow, and never showed herself 
out-of-doors, 

At last the day came when che felt she might 
start (she was going to Letty, of couree). Her 
little store of money waa running painfully low, 
and she must risk the journey before iv was all 


spent. 

She left Frogborough and its narrow, steep 
streets, ita sluggish river, its bare, cold looking, 
castellated asylum behind early ove morning, 
and travelled safely, third-class, to the “ junc- 
tion.” 

She looked a decent young woman, in a stuff 
gown, a thick shepherd’s plaid shawl, and a 
| plain black bonnet and veil, and mended 
green kid gloves much too large, snd being 
baggy in the fingers—a pair, in fact, with 
which kind Mrs, Bint had endowed her young 
friend, 
| ‘There were a few people going toa large fair 
| at the junction—two farmers, & rosy farmer's 
| wife, and a policeman, 
! 








They were all acquaintances, and talked very 
sociably of the weather, the crops, a wedding, 
j; and last, but not least, of the lunatic who was at 
large. 

Aa this topic was discussed Pauline shrauk up 
| very closely to the window and curned her face 
| away. 

“You may well shudder, miss,” said the 
farmer’s wife affably. “It’s no wonder. They 

say she wus a desperate character, and as big and 
| Strong as a man-—that she was put up for child- 
rourder—and the very warders were afraid of her. 
I never ga to bed now-—-1 don’t look under it-~-I 
| never go out into the cowhouse, I don’t book 
behind the door—-l’m always in dread she’s hiding 
| somewhere about, and {1i aot be easy till she's 
|} caught. Have you any chance of her, Mr. Dawes?” 


very seriously, “or she might be prosecuted if it | to the constable. 


“Oh, we’re sure to catch her yet,” he returned 
with o complacent glance at the girl at the win- 
“They are easily nabbed--they never go 
far,” 

Pauline’s shivering apprehension may be 
imagined, as she sat at the window with vividly 
beating heart and averted face, as the pros 





own unlawful hands should open the cage door, | and cons of her whereabouts and the probability 
| of her apeedy capture were warmly discussed by 


her fellow-travellera in easy, unembarrassed 


ehaw), a close black bonnet and veil, and a note | country dialect. 


At last the great streets of the county town 
came ivto view, and lony lines of coal wagyons 
aud puffing engines ; and two minutea afterwards 


the unsuspicious porter was looking another way, | they were alougside the platform, and, she, being 


nearest the coor, had sprung out. 

There was something of the fugitive about that 
simple action—something too hasty to please the 
policeman’s professional eye. 

Supposing it washer and he caught her. What 
a “coup” for Tommy Dawee, His heart glowed 
within him at the mere idea. 

She had no luggage, no, not evena parcel ; that 
of iteelf added fuel to his suspicions. No one 
came to meet her, and she hurried away among 
the crowd as if she wished to be lost to eight. 

Mr. Dawes had some trouble in finding her. 

She made one of a thickly packed throng in 
frond of the ticket-office for third lass pac- 

rere, 4 
She turned her head uneasily from side to side, 
as if she was afraid of seeing someone, and in 


&¢e 





| turning thus she met the policeman’s idquisitorial 


eye, aud coloured scarlet—-the proper colour for 
detected guilt. 

Ip was Polly, he was morally certain. He had 
her in his mind’s eye, . 

Ye had already accompanied her back to Frog: 
vorough in the very nest train, had handed her 
triumphantly over to the authorities, and had 
only to await substantial official recoguition for 
his meritorious deed, For virtue was avt always 
its own reward in the force. 

Whilst he was thua cogitating the biack bonnet 
disappeared. 

He stared, he could not believe his eyes. It 
was vo longer there, and he could not force his 
way avy nearer, as the crowd were a stiff necked 
determined “ firat come first served ’’ set. 

Polly had werely ducked her head and wormed 
her way through them, impelled by an ageny of 
despair and frantic resolve to escape. 
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The word (what inspiration prompted her) { 
* palice”’ acted as an “open sesame,” and one or 
wo burly figures--perhaps touched by a fellow 
feeling---instantly made way for and sheitered 
her till she darted out op another platform, and j 
nearly can into the arms of Mr. Loraine, who had } 
been down having a search on his own behalf in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Rivers, and was 
returning to town in a rather damped condition, j 
as ib _ been mere waste of time and a wild- 
goose chase ; and here--could he believeit ?—was 
Pauliue herself, after afl 

At first, he certainly did not know her in her 
coarse dress and altered appearance, but when 
he spoke it was enough. 

fle dropped his cigar in sheer amazement and 
looked at her with not unnatural inquiry, 

“Pauline --- Lady Curzon!” he exclaimed. 
* What are you doing here ¢”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Loraine !”’ she panted, stammering 
with fright and excitement. “ How lucky I em 
to meet you. I've just escaped from Frogborough 
Lunatic Asylum, where I have been for two years. 
‘There's a policeman after me. Ob! for mercy 
sake, save me! ‘Tell him I’m-—-here he is!” 

voman,"' said the policeman, 


“Well, young 
in an easy, affable maaner ; “ you seel kuow who 
you are, and you must just come along home 
with me. Been telling a lot of made-up stories 
to this gentleman, l'll go bail, But it’s no use, 
my dear; you're not fit to be travelling about 
just yet. You'd besi go back, where you are 
well taken care of, and where your friends will 
some and fetch you out in atyle all in good time 

-in a coach-and-four |” 

‘ She's,” touching his forehead with his fore- 
finger, and looking at Mr. Loraine, siguificantiy, 
“from Frogborough. Been hunting every hole 
and corner for her for the last woek. Now, nay 
good-by nicely te the gentleman, and come away, 
Polly, there’s @ good girl,” southingly, making an 
attempt to take her hand. 

For whom do you take this lady?" said her 
companion, now speaking in a tone of 
aulhority 

“Why 


let her « 





cool 


for Polly Carson, to be sure, sir, Don't 
over you with any ronsense ; they 
are all as .. aning as cunning can be.” 

“There is no fear of that; as it happens that 
this lady is 20 more Poily Carson thau any young 
woman on the platform. She is an old friend of 
mine, and her name is Lady Curzon 1” 

“Lady Ourzon!" exclaimed the policeman, 
with an incredulous laugh. “She looks like a 
lady vow, don't she, sir? I'd no idea Lady 
Curzon would demean herrelf to travel third- 
class,” wilh the ghost of a wink, as much as to 
BAY, “"T geore this ime.” 

“Third class or not, she is Lady Curzon,” said 
Mr. Loraine, beginning to be angry. “And your 
opinion as to who or what she looks like is a 

atter beneath consideration, Just mind your 
own business, and leave Lady Curzon alone.” 

‘But | em minding my own business," cried 
Tommy Dawes, fearing that this imperious look 
ing gentleman was about to wrest his prey from 
him. ‘Herat” euddenly raising his voice, 
“here, Mr, Stationmaster, if you please.” 

Mr, Stationmaster promptiy joined the group 
nanswer to this summons, and rubbed bis handa, 
and looked from one to the other, interrogatively. 

‘You've heard as one of the lunarics is 
missing,” said Dawes, excitedly, “ missing a good 
week, I've reason to know ae that’s her,” 
pointing to Pauline. “He, this gentleman, 
swears it’s no such thing, and he has been and 
gone and taken her under his protection,” he 
added, aggrievedly, “and I thought to take her 
back to them by the 11.45, What’s to be 


done ?” 











“This policeman is tooclever by half,” enid 
Mr. Loraine, ironically. “I have known this | 
lady for years. Here is my card and address,” | 
producing it, “I will be reaponsibie for her, 
and J state, on my honour, that she is not, and | 
never was Polly Carson—will that satisfy you #”’ | 

“ Will you let her take off her bonnet?” cried 
the coustabie, “just her bonnet and I'll be 
contented,” 

Pauline’s cropped head would at once have 
told the tale. But to this audacious proposition 
Mr, Loratue replied,-— 





“No, certainly not ; you will have to be satia- | 


fied with my word, and if you give any more 
trouble,” looking at him .very sternly, “{ shall 
report you for frivolous detention te the county 
inspector,” 

At this terrible threat Mr, Dawes paled and 
fell back, Rosy visions of promotion vanished, 
and prudence whispered to him to accept the in- 
evitable, and to take himself and his suspicions 
elsewhere, which he did, to Pauline’s unboundad 
relief, and a few minutes later she and Mr. 
Loraine were seated in a first-class carriage in the 
mail, en route for the metropolis 

Pauline had, as we are aware, come into the 
possession of an iatelligent sou! once more, all her 
slumbering faculties tad awakened again. 

The pressure of the skull upon the cerebrum 
(from the blow) had been the cause of this paraly- 
ais of her mind, and, thanks to an operation per- 
formed by the surgeon of the Asylum, this 
preasure had been gradually removed. 

He had had but little hopes that this would 
have restored her mental balance; for her aunt 
had said she had always been “a natural.’ 

But he hadattempted as an “experiment” if 
nothing else, and the very loug time in which no 
results were apparent made him persuaded that 
the aunt had spoken the truth. 

And now Pauline sat vis-a-vis to her protector. 
Just the very same Pauline as ever, as far as her 
brain was concerned, but a shabby, wan, fright- 
ened looking creature, who told him, her whole 
astonishing stories with sobs, long stoppages be- 
tween the sentences, and a good many tears. 

Pauline was very frightenedand nervous, being 
so long shut up and out of the world, and her 
late surroundings had made her timid. 

“You won't let them take me again, Mr 
Loraine, will you *” she pleaded, between her 
sobs. ‘* I'm quite right in my mind, now, in- 
deed I am {” looking at him piteously. 

Mr. Loraine had ground his teeth in a kind 
of silent rage against that arch villain Villaina, 
ashe had listened to her recital, and he now 
assured her very gently, “that she had nothin 
whatever to fear ; that Villaini was uomasked, 
that, Count Bodiaco had gone to seek her and set 
her free, and that before nightfall he himeelf 
boped to have her under the roof of her friend 
and old school-fellow—-Mrs, Denham.” 

Gradually he led her mind away from heraeli. 
He talked eagerly of other things, of mutual ac- 
quaintances, of former days, feverishly anxious 
to evade the excitement that he was afraid would 
unhinge her mind, 

But here he was confronted with a terrible 
rock shead—how speak of other times without 
mentioning Philip Curzon ? 

It waa she who spoke of him firat, with tear- 
less eyes and white quivering lipa. 

“1 understand,” she said, “ what you are 
thinking of, and why you hesitate, but you need 
not be afraid to speak, for I know !” 

“How—when did you hear of it?” he aaked, 
wondering much that newspapers had penetrated 
into Frogborough Arylum. ‘ 

“T saw it accidentally ; the sub-matron used 
to send me the papers. I saw it three months’ 
ago!” and she shuddered visibly. “ Has-—has 
anything been found out?” she asked, after a 
moment's silence, ‘“ Who did it?” 

“You; it has all been unravelled,” returned 
her companion, “ but I will tell you of it another 
time ; do not talk of it now!" he entreated, 

yuxioualy. 

“Are you going to be like those people I have 
left }” she asked, sharply, “and try to turn my 


| thoughts as you would « child’s? Are you, too, 
| going to implore me, in the usual formula, ‘ not 


to excite myself?’ When this idea is ever upper- 
most in my brain, why should [ not speak of it ? 
Iam always thinking of it; it haunts me! I 
often think now, that if I had things todo once 
again I would be different. I would he more 
forbearing. I am sorry, now, as I suppose every- 
one is, when it is too late—too late!” she mur- 
mured, ha!f to herself, 

Mr, Loraine looked at her in silent surpriee, 
How strange to him were the workings of the 
feminive mind. None knew better than he did 
how the woman before him had been slighted 


| 


2 es 








and neglected, and made miserable and jealous by 
her dead husband ! 

He himself had witneased her despair and her 
tears that evening long ago, in the little blue 
salon. And, behold! now she was ready.to own 
herself in the wrong, and elevate the dead Sir 
Philip to the dighity of a martyr, whose memory 
would be thus always enshrined in her heart. 
Certainly, women were strange ! 

“T know what you are thinking about, Mr. 
Loraine,” she remarked, for the second time; 
“you are thinking how changeable I am—and I 
am changed. I used to think my own lot the 
most wretched in the world, I used to be wofully 
uphappy and furiously jealous, and was always 
battling with my fate, Now, since I have been 
among all those poor people, I know that my fate 
was not so hard as 1 thought. I had youth, and 
health, and reason, pienty of money, and some 
friends. I had my skeleton, of course, as who has 
not ? Philip was—was” here her voice—‘ you 
know all; but I think if I had stayed, and not 
rnn away and left the field free, things might 
have been different 1" 

Mr. Loraine was saved any immediate answer 
by the slackening of the train and the imperious 
“ Tickets, please !’" They were within the next 
atation of Londen, they would bein the metropo- 
lis in another five minutes, 

*T have been laying some plans as to what it 
Will be wise for you to do now, Lady Curzon 
You will require a dress and a!l that, won't you *” 
eyeing her costume dubiously. 

Yes ; can scarcely go about in these clothes!” 
she answered, colouring ; “ but I have hardly any 
money ; you paid my ticket up here az it was, I 
owe—-—" 

“Tam your banker for the present,” he inter- 
rupted, quickly, “and can lend you as much as 
you please. Now, shall I drive you to the house 
of a friend of mine, and tell his wife the story, 
and leave you in her hande—very kind ones, I 
aasure you—or shall you prefer to be dropped 
at Marshall and Snelgrove’s? I was thinking of 
taking you down by the five o'clock express if 
you could be ready ; if not, my friends, the 
Mayhews, will be delighted to put you up for the 
night.” 

Sitter a little hesitation, it was decided that 
Pauline should place hereelf under Mre. Mayhew’s 
care, and they drove off at once to her house in 
Weseex- gardens, 

Pauline nervously insisted on remaining in the 
hansom whilst Mr. Loraine went within and told 
her astounding story ; and presently Mrs. May- 
hew herself, with a beaming face of welcome, 
came to the door and down the steps, and stand- 
ing bareheaded beside the cab, told Pauline “ she 
had come to fetch her in; that,” taking her 
hand as she alighted, “she never pitied anyone 
so much, and that she was very much obliged to 
Mr. Loraine for bringing her to her, instead of 
anyone else !” 

Pauline was bewildered to find herself among 
familiar surroundings once more, to hear familiar 
accents, low, cultivated voices ; to walk ou soft 
carpets instead of long, stone passages, ringing 
with shrill voices, and loud, discordant cries. 

Mrs. Mayhew hurried her-up to her own bed 
room, 8 most luxuriant apartment, and shut the 
door. 

Pauline could hardly repress a cry of dismay 
as she surveyed her own figure in the mirror in 
a wardrobe. What a miserable creature she 
looked, even worse than she expected. She was 
like a scarecrow ! 

“Never mind, my dear,” said Mrs. Mayhew, 
quickly divining her thoughts ; “I'll soon make 
that all right ; in another five minutes you wou't 
know yourself,” dashing open doors, and drag- 
ging out drawers as she spoke. “ None of my 
things would fit you, I’m much too stout, but 
I've a dress here my cousin Alice sent up for a 
pattern to her dreasmakers that will suit you 
perfectly, unless I'm much mistaken,” coolly 
unfolding it. 

“ But it must be black, please,” said Pauline. 

* And black it is,” shaking out the article in 
question; “here it is,” again shaking it out. 

“Now I think I’ve looked out everything, even 
black stockings and all, and I'll go down and 
leave you. Lunch will be ready in a quarter-of- 
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au-hour, and I shall come back here and fetch 
ou.” 

. So saying, Mrs. Mayhew bustled out of the 
room, leaving Pauline to herself, and hurried 
down to snatch a few minutes’ private talk with 
the family friend, Mr. Loraine. 

It was the most extraordinary thing she ever 
heard of, but truth, as everyone knew, Was much 
stranger than fiction, To think of the wicked- 
ness of those awful people. 

“Of course they would be tried, and trans- 
ported for life at the very least!” she ex- 
claimed, 

Mr. Loraine could not mg | well say what their 
fate would be. The family lawyers must be con- 
sulted. It would probably be hushed up and 
compromised, not to have a scandal, 

“ Compromised {" echoed Mrs, Mayhew, iu- 
dignantly ; ‘it would be impossible—it would 
be winking at crime.” 

At this moment her guest entered, so changed 
by dress that she hardly recognised her. But 
how odd she looked, too, with her hair cut short 
like a boy's. 

“What could be done with it?” thought 
active-minded Mre, Mayhew, as she gave her 
guest her arm downstairs to lunch ; “how long 
would it take growing or ought she uot to wear 

widow's cap?” 

During the meal Pauline scarcely epoke, and ate 
very little, in despite of her hostess’s affectionate 
entreaties, 

Immediately after lunch that bustling lady 
ordered the brougham to come round, endowed 
Pauline with one of her own bonnets, and, along 
with Mr, Loraine, drove off to the Curzon family 
solicitor, where Mr. Loraine expounded his tale, 
and Lady Cursou proved her identity, 

From that they went straight to one of the 
most fashionable shops, and Pauline was able to 
dispense with borrowed plumes, and appeared, 
along with Mrs. Mayhew, on the platform at 
Victoria in plenty of time for the five o’clock 
express, and in a neat black travelling costume 
~-her own property. 

Au hour and a-half later she was in Letty’s 
entrance hall, that lady exclaiming hysterically, 
and embracing her afresh between every sen- 
tence. 

“Now I have brought her home safely, I shall 
leave you,” eaid Mr, Loraine, during a moment's 

wuse, when he had a chance of speaking. 
‘‘Rememler that she is in your charge, Mrs, 
Devham, and you are to take care that she does 
not run away again.” 


"Ny ° : ' 
There was but little fear of that, needless to } 


remark, and as Pauline and Letty sat, later on, 
over the drawing-room fire, in deep and animaied 
conversation, a sharp little thought occasionally 
pricked Lady Curzon’s conecience very wn 
pleacantly, 

In her delight at being once more with Letty 
the had parted with Mr. Loraine, without even 
one “ Thank you,” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

Court DE Boprsco was certainly a good deal 
disappointed to find that Mr, Loraine (whom 
he had wished to leave out in the cold) had been 
the lucky means of Pauline’s discovery. 

However, he put the best face he could upon 
the matter, and at once hastened down to offer 
his services and his congratulations. 

He felt still dubious uf her recovery, but the 
glance was sufficient—she was as sane as he was, 
and now there was really nothing to prevent her 
becoming the Countess de Bodisco—nothing but 








® short period of waiting dedicated to Mre, 
Grundy and eonventionality. 

He was too wary to broach even a hint of the 
honour that was in store for her. He contented 
bimself by talking business. He undertook to rid | 
the country quickly of Villaini, to pension the 
two ladies, and to have the whole matter hushed 


_It was to be supposed by the general public 
that Lady Curzon had been abroad, int very il} 
~tbis fiction was to account for ber two years’ 
disappearance, 

Sume people accepted the story, others did not. 


“ Lunatic asylum,” was whispered, and heads 
were shaken, and poor Sir Philip’s wandering 
fancies and distaste for the domestic hearth 
readily accounted for now. 

Of course all could have been cleared up at 
once had Pauline chosen to implicate her sisters, 
but this—in spite of Bodisco, Letty, and Mrs. 
May hew—she resolutely declined to do. 

However, neither Mrs. Mayhew (who had an 
immense circle of acquaintances) nor the Count 
--for reasons of his own—were silent ; far from 


it. 

Naturally Lady Curzon’s reappearance created 
plenty of comment among her neighbours, She 
was the most talked-of woman in that part of the 
country for several weeks, 

The impossibility of arriving ab a very salis- 
factory conclusion regarding her prolongedabsence 
extended the wonder far beyond the proverbial 
nine days. One party vehemontly declared that 
she had been in a lunatic asylum, had run away, 
and was still mad—the other party opposed this 
view with equal energy, and declared she was, 
and always had been, sane. 

Pauline did not remain sufficiently long at the 
seaside to receive the benefit of social absolution. 

She and her friend, and her friend’s child, went 
away for a complete change, and the house on the 
Parade had a big notice in the lower windows, -- 

“ To let or sell.” 

Just before they took their departure Mr. Lo- 
raine came down one afternoon to make a formal 
call on the now rehabilitated Lady Curzon. 

He had his own views ae well as Couut De Bodi- 
sco, and, like him, he was holding them back for 
the present, though not from precisely the same 
motiver. 

Lady Curzon wes out, but he was told he would 
find her on the beach, probably sitting under a 
boat, and, sure enough, there she was, her back 
to an old wherry, a book in her Isp, her eyes 
fixed dreamily on the sea when he descried her 
first. 

She looked round quickly and coloured a little 
when she saw who 10 was whose footsteps had 
aroused her from her day dreams. 

After a little commonplace conversation she 
said, — 

“ | suppose you know that we are going to leave 
this place for good! Mrs, Mayhew told you, did 
she not }” 

“Yes,” he answered, laconically. 

“We are going to travel about for a while, and 
then I shall take a place in the country, not very 
far from London, and Letty will live with me 
always.’ 

Mr. Loraine thought that this latter arrange 
ment would, no doubt, be modified in time, but 
he mereiy poked his cane among the pebbles, and 
said nothing. 

(7'o be continued. ) 








POOR LITTLE LINNET. 
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CHAPTER TL 


TuaTt same night Linnet retired to her bed- 
chamber eleepy and worn out with fatigue ; for 
she and the Countess had remained up quite late 
together, talking lovingly of the dead mother 
whose memory was go dear to them both 

And talking thue with Lady Bourdillon, the 
time had flown for Linnet, 

She slept well, but dreamed of Derrick Bour- 
dillon—-“ the black Ear!.” 

When late in the morning she opened her eyes 
anew, the day of the outer world was evidently a 
lovely one. 

** At all events,” thought Linnet, as she lay for 
a& little while watching idly the ivy-shadows danc- 
ing on the blind, “they have put me on a cheer- 
ful side of the house. Bright sunshioe in the 
éarly morning is always better than the cold 
shadow, I wonder whether the ruined chapel 
that Phoebe talked about last night can be seen 


| anywhere from this window of mine ¢” 


Lightly out of bed sprang Linnet, and pulled 
aside the curtains which shaded the deep old 











| nine,” said Phosbe reaasurivg|y. 





window from the radiant morning sunshine ; and 
then she drew up the blind and looked forth 
curiously, enchanted by the loveliness which met 
her wondering eyes. 

Beneath her was av ancient pleasaunce, with 
late summer and autumnal flowers all a-bloom, 
and grass paths, plots and alleys, upon which the 
silvery dew still sparkled, diamond like in the 
sunlight, 

The gray old walls of the Abbey, and the 
dense, though rather neglected looking shrub- 
beries, lent their cool shadow to the lawns sad 
flower-beds, where the chrysauthemums and 
peonies were flourishing bravely together, now 
that the more tender buds and blossoms were 
decaying fast. 

Far away on all sides stretched the beautiful 
hilly park-land, with horned cattle here and there 
lying beneath the giant beeches, in the mighty 
branches of which Linnet could hear the inces- 
sant cawing and croaking of the rooks, as they 
hopped and flapped from bough to bough, bicker- 
ing in the process monotonously. 

Yes—and there, to the right of her chamber 
window, Linnet could just see something of the 
ruined wing of Dreadmere Abbey—the chapel 
casements and the cloisters, or rather, where once 
upon a time the chapel casements and the 
cloistera were to be found. 

Now in many parte of the building the roof 


| had fallen in, but the generous, clustering, ever- 


spreading ivy bad interlaced and filled up most of 
the gape. 

Apparently the chapel walle were of marvellous 
thickness aud solidity, and great gray blocks of 
stone and lichen grown granite lay strewn, all 
crombling and unheeded, about the foundations of 
the cloisters, 

A broken tower, haunied by birds, from jack- 
dawa to sparrows, rose up ab the end of the ruin ; 
ite narrew “ needle-eye ” windows being partly 
concealed by the ivy, though the belfry-room 
iteelf seemed yet in tolerable preservation, 

Through the bars of an aperture in it, high 
up, Linnet could faintly distinguish the outline 
of @ beavy bell hanging there, silent, black and 
motionless, with the sparrows meeting in shrillest 
greeting around its iron clapper. 

Upon the tower-roof a dejected looking weather- 
vane pointed heaven ward, though uselees now and 
never stirring, all choked asit was with the snake 
like gray ivy stema which wound and twisted 
themselves around it and over it in a numbing 
entavglement alimoet sad to behuld, 

There were no ruins to the left of her bed- 
room, Linnet sw, for she pushed back a portion 
of the window cauticusly, and as cautiously 
leaned out a little way to satisfy herself. No— 
that part of the Abbey stood grand ind firm and 
medievally waassive, gorgeous with its many 
cathedral-like windowg, all flashing aud darkening 
alternately in the bright Sep!ember sun. 

Then Livnet drew in her head from the dewy 
outer air in time to hear Phcebe Slack knocking 
at the dressing-room door. 

Linnet remembered then that she was stand- 
ing there in her night-dress, and so ran back into 
her bed. 

Come in please,’ she called out; 
came the stolid Phabe. 

“The Countess thought that you might like 
some hot water ia your bath, Miss Lethbridge,” 
said she in ber dull way. “ So 1 have brought 
you some,” 

“Qh! thank you! Iam afraid it is very late. 
I was so tired last night that I forgot to wind up 
my watch,” said Linnet, contritely, . 

“Tt is close on the stroke of niue,” then said 
Phoebe Slack 

* Good gracious me!” exclaimed little Linnet ; 
and she jumped forthwith out of bed again, and 
began to bustle about. ‘Shall I be iate for 
breakfast do you think, Pheebe? and will the 
Countess be vexed #” 

“ Her ladyehip never breakfasts until half-past 
“Can F assiet 
you in apy way thie morning, ma'am |” 

“Oh, no, no—never, thack you!” answered 
Linnet, hurriedly, So the Countess’s maid took 
her departure, and Linnet, left to herself, was 
soon dressed and ready to descend, 

On her way down the staircase she encountered 


aud in 
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an old lady who was coming up—e short, stout, 
rubicuad-visaged old lady, in a wide snow-white 
apron and lavender priot gown, Her mob-cap 
matched theapron, and her round pink face shone 
literally with the kindliest good humour, 

Linnet came near, the dame stopped short 
on the ataire, and panting, clapped her plump 

ind to her bosom, 

** Good-morning to you, my dear young lady,” 

& she, breathing hard, her hand and her breast 
heaving together. ‘Welcome to you, if you'll | 
excuse the liberty. I am sure I'm right glad to 
see you; and I hope, now you have come amongst 
us, that you'll soon cheer the old place up a bit 
or us all, Tam Mrs. Kidd, the housekeeper,” 

This she panted out with visible pride, And 
here, at least, thought Linnet, was a housekeeper 
who did uot rustle about her duties in irre- 
proachable black-silk, with speech and manners 
as would-be perfect as those of the lady of the 
I herself, At a ghince she discerned that 
wortby Mra, Kidd was not of that stately class 
of housekeeper to be met with chiefly in three- 
volum.> novels, 

“Tam very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Mrs, Kidd,” said little Linnet gratefully, and not 
feeling in the slightest overawed or embarrassed, 
as doubtless she would have felt had her new 
friend been clad immaculately in the conventional | 

k silk garment of the story-tellers. “ You 


,s9uUFre 


black 
welcome one so kindly.” 

“Tt is you who ere vastly kind, missy, I am 
eure,” said Mrs, Kidd genially. “I trust that 
you will find in the Abbey a pleasant home—T do, 
my dear, with all my heart.” 

She spoke earnestly—too earnestly, Linnet 
fancied 

Did Mra. Kidd know of any reason, then, why 
Dreadmero Abbey might prove otherwise than a 
pleasant home to her, Linnet Lethbridge } 

“Y have no fear about my being both happy 
anc contented here,” was Linnet’s gentle answer. 
“The Countess is everything that is good, Mrs, 
Kidd.” 

That she is,” rejoined Mrs, Kidd, energeti- 
cally“ dear soul, dear lady | When youcometo | 
know her better, Mies Lethbridge, you will know 
how to value her as she deserves, But trouble 
end sorrow have well-nigh broken al! the spirit 
in her dear heart,” murmured Mre. Kidd sadly, 
as she panted and waddied on her jourvey up 
the stuire, heaving audible sighs at every etep she 








Linnet found the breakfast-parlour a cosy, 
rather low ceiled apartment, delightfully old- 
fashioned, that looked out over the same green 


pleasiunce that her bed-chamberabove looked out 


fhe ruinea chapel! and weed-grown cloisters 
vald also be seen to the right of it. 

The Countesa wae seated already at the break- 
fast table, with a heap of Jetters by her plate ; 
some of them being suspiciously balky-looking 
bine envelopes, suggesting worry perhaps of the 
worsS possible kiad. 

She was in the act of breaking with trembling 
fingers the seal of one of these communications 
when Linnet, entered the room. 

She lifted quickly her colourless face, with ite | 
close soft bands of silver-white hair, and in the 
night-derk eyes, looking at Linnet then through 
geld-ripamed spectacles, there waa discernible a 
weary, harassed sort of shadow that was very 
pitiable to see, the young girl thought insensibly, 

Phe Countess rose with a smile nevertheless, 
though her eyes never lost that expression of 
secret worry and fear 

Putting on her spectacles, she gathered the 
letters, opened and uropened alike, all up to- | 
gother, and carried them away to an escritoire | 

snding there in a corner of the room : and then | 

' 
| 















she returned to Linnet aud embraced her 
tenderly, 

“You enjoyed a good and thorough res Jast | 
night, I trast, my dear?” she eaid as she kissed | 
her young guest; and the touch of her face was 
8» very cold that Linnet could scarce refrain from 
shrinking from the caress—-“ or did a atrange bed | 
ina etrange room prevent your sleeping comfort- | 
ably 9. } 
Linnet confessed, ax indeed was the truth, that | 
she had never slept better in her life; that she | 


had gone to sleep, iu fact, almost the instant the 
bedclothes were over her, 

She said nothing, however, to his mother about 
her dreams of “ the black Earl.” And even in the 
broad bright daylight Linnet Lethbridge shivered 
as she remembered Derrick Bourdillon. 

“Ah, no wonder,” the Countess said as they 
took their places at the table. “You are young, 
Linnet, and light of heart ; you were worn out 
with a long and tedious journey. What was there 
to keep you awake? To the youthful and trouble- 
free sleep must ever be the easiest matter in the 
world.” 

Lady Bourdillon spoke heavily, and sighed 
without knowing it ; but noticing, perhaps, that 
Linnet was gazing compassionately across at her, 
she assumed quickly a more cheerful and dignified 
expression, and turned the conversation between 
them into another and more prosaic channel. 

Suddenly a thought occurred to Linnet, and 
she gave it utterance impulsively. 

“ What ought I to call you, Lady Bourdillon?” 
said she, with a wistful, pleading look. “ Help 
me to an idea, please. ‘Lady Bourdillon’ in it- 
self is so stiff—altogether so formal, Do—do 
you know, I do not like it.” 


The Countess smiled ; her whole face softened | 


in a wonderful manner, and a tender light flashed 
transiently into the stern dark eyes. 

She must have been undeniably beautiful when 
a younger and happier woman, in the days before 
her features had become so thin and sharpened, 
and the lines had seared her brow and lips, 

“You are my gcdchild, Linnet, are you not }” 
she said 

“Yes—oh, yes. You know that I am,” re- 
sponded Linnet eagerly. 

“ Well, then, darling, suppose, for the future, 
you call me ‘godmother, ” the Countess said 
kindly, “ Wil! not that do for an every day sort 
of title, little Linnet ?” 

“T should like above everything to call you 
* godmother,’ if I really may,” Linnet exclaimed, 
pleased childishly with the idea, like the child at 
heart she was. 

“Then let it be so,” said Lady, Bourdillon. 
“How the years fly, Linnet. Why\ to me, it 
seems only vesterday that I was down\in Somer- 
setshire with your dear mother and falhor—yes, 
he was at home in England then, Linnet--etand- 
ing arcund the pretty font of a country church, 
with you, a tiny, brown-faced, brown-haired baby, 
in long clothes and in a narse’s arms, [ had never 
before seen, nor have I since, such a wee brown 
infant as you were, my dear.” 

“JT am not very big now, godmother,” said 
Linnet, ruefully ; ‘‘and people, I believe, do not 
grow any raore after they are twenty —-generally 
apeaking—do they ?” 

“TI do not think that I wish you to grow any 
more,” returned “the Countess, with her own 
peculiarly quiet smile. “I would rather have 
ray little brown bird just as she has come to me 
—just as she is,” 

* Plain, short, swarthy, eimple-and insignifi- 
cant,” Linnet remarked, with a little regretful 
laugh. ‘That is exactly what Iam, you know, 
godmother ; because people always said so at 
home, and dear mother herse!f never contradicted 
it.” 

“Now could those people really be right, I 
wonder?” questioned Lady Bourdilion, amuse- 


| ment flickering lightly around the corners of her 


set mouth. “ Possibly, if you had not of your 
own accord enlightened me eo far, I never should 
have discovered se much for myself unaided.” 

By this time Linnet had fiuished her break- 
fast, so likewise had the Countess herself. 

So, rising from her chair, the young girl went 
over to the elder woman, and, uninvited, threw 
her arms round the Countess’s neck and 
shoulders. 

“ You will love me, nevertheless, dearest god- 
mother, will you not, with all my faults, with 


, all my shortcomings?” she whispered beseech- 
| ingly. 


“You will love me, I hope, as I mean to 
love you ¢” 

“ And how is that to be, my darling ?” 

“Why, with all my beart, and with all my 
soul |” 

And Linnet laid her little brown head upon 








the shoulder of Lady Bourdillon, as she uttered 
those earnest words of hers, 

“Linnet,” said the Countess, gravely and 
tenderly, “as I told you last night, for your 
dear mother's sake, you shall be near and dear to 
me so long as I live.” 

Ah, kind Heaven !—never thought poor little 
Linnet at the time, that, in the near after-days, so 
solemn a promise could be coldly repudiated, set 
aside, and ignored ! 

Linnet released the Countess with something 
like a sob in her throat, atid Lady Bourdillon rose 
from her seat with a sigh 

And then the breakfast-parlour door opened 
unexpectedly ; and, unannounced, Gordon Noble 
entéred the room. 

Following him closely there came a strange 


lady. Who was she, Linnetb wondered very 
much ? 
She eoon heard however 


For it was Irene Noble, Gordon’s twin sister. 


a 


CHAPTER IV, 


As Linnet beheld Irene Noble on that morn 
ind for the first‘time in her life, so in dreams 
does she sometimes see her now. 

Albeit she looks back through « vista of years, 
the eweet picture is vivid to her still. 

Irene paused in the doorway for an instant 
when she perceived Linnet standing there by the 
Countees’s side, and looking at her then as she 
faced them fully, Linnet saw how rarely beautiful 
was this twin sister of Gordon Noble's. 

The young stranger's heart warmed and went 
straizht out agit were to the beautiful woman 
before her-—she was so wondroualy fair. 

Could she have remained there immovable the 
whole day Jong, Linnet felt as though she never 
should have grown weary of watching in silence 
the lovely face of Trene. 

In Irene Nobie’s beaatiful hazel eyes, with 
their long auburn lashes and still darker straight 
brows, the skadow of some sorrow or trial seemed 
reflected dimly—a shadow which rendered the 
pensive expression of those eyes irresistible in its 
sweet tranquility of gaze. 

Tt was indeed au exquisitely chiselled face; 
an exquisitely poised head; the features them- 
selves being as delicate in mould as the tenderesi 
work of a sculptor. 

The mouth and chin were also touched with 
melancholy, though the lips perhaps io their out- 
line were just a trifle too thin and firm. And 
possibly, too, hypercritical judges in their wis- 
dom would have decreed that the checks, with 
their faint peach bloom, were insufficiently 
rounded for the perfection of female loveliness— 
that the wide pale brow was too low, from 
which the luxuriant, wavy, dull-brown hair was 
swept back into a loose knot behind, 

Well, this may have been true ; but for little 
Linvet Lethbridge, all unlovely and insignificant, 


no fault or blemish of any kind existed in the 


beautiful calm countenance of Irene Noble. 

She was more than a head taller than Linnet 
herself, who envied her iavoluntarily her grace 
and lithenees. 

In many waya Irene resembled her brother 
strongly—that is to say, as far as it may be 
possible fora woman to resemble a man in out 
ward guise—-but her face was a sadder one 
altogether than his; and his clear dark-blue 
eyes were totally dissimilar to her sweet, serious 
hazel ones. 

She must win all hearts, the hearts of men 
especially, thought Linnet to herself, gazing 
mutely at Irene still. 

“Tt is kind and thoughtful of you, Gordon, to 
come eo early,” was Lady Bourdillon’s greeting 
as she pushed back her chair and advanced to 
meet the brother and sister. “I perceive, 
according to your. promise, you have brougit 
Irene over with you to see my young friend 
here. Linnet, dear, this is Irene Noble of whom 
we were apeaking last evenicg. Irene, this, my 
dear, is my god-daughter, little Linnet Leth- 
bridge.” 

Irene Noble kissed the Countess quietly, but 
very affectionately, and then turning to Linnet, 
said;— . 
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“Do you know I am so glad you are come?! 
You cannob imagine, Miss Lethbridge, how 
greatly I have looked forward to your arrival.” 

“Have you!” said Linnet shyly, wishing 
vaguely all the while that the sweet, winning 
voice aud lovable manner were but her own, 
How people would love her then, thought ebe! 

“Yes,” replied Irene, simply. “Ever since 
the day when I heard that you were expected at 
the Abbey, I have waited impatiently for 
this morning. It will be pleasant indeed, Mies 
Lethbridge, to have a friend so near to me at 
Windywaste,” 

“Oh, yes, I am sure that we shall be friends,” 
said Linnet, earnestly, thinking at once how easy 
a matter it would be to love Irene Noble, 

And then she found herself shaking hands with 
frene’s brother, whilst the shy nervous colour 
mounted warmly to her temples. 

And yet he was merely asking Linnet how she 
had borne the fatigue of her long journey from 
Somersetshire, with other equally trivial questions 
that surely warranted no foolish blushing. 

Nevertheless the blood tingled in her veins, and 
her heart fluttered painfully, and only because 
the strong firm fingers of Gordon Noble had 
closed for a few brief seconds over her own little 
right band ! 

Oh, foolish little Linnet ! 

“ Gordon,” said the Countess gravely soon, the 
old stern expression coming back into her troubled 
eyes—“ we have much to attend to, unfortunately, 
this morning. When you are ready for me, I shall 
be glad.” 

Speaking, she moved across the room to the 
escritoire, whereon she had deposited the bundle 
of unwelcome letters, and once more began to 
collect them tegether, 

“Tam ready now, at this moment, Lady Bour. 
jillon, if you are,” Gordon answered cheerfully, 
albeit his kindly blue eyes were brimming with 
pity, as he noted her weary occupation yonder at 
the quaint old escritoire in the shadowy corner. 
“ Shall we adjourn to the library at once, or would 
you rather that I epoke to Thompson first ?” 

“Let Thompson wait a little this morning,” 
the Countess pleaded. “I have something hera, 
Gordon,” she added, tapping with ber spectacles 
the fattest of the ugly blue envelopes, “ that will 
re wait, We wiil go to the library directly, 
please.” 

“ Of course,” said he readily, and as cheerily as 
before; adding, as he prepared to follow Lady 
Bourdillon,— 

“ Miss Lethbridge and Irene will doubtiess get 
along very well together without us. We need 
not apologise to them, Lady Bourdillon.” 

“Oh, no!” emiled the Countess, a little 
absently and wearily, “Come, Gordon |” 

So Linnet was left in the morning-room alone 
with lrene Noble, whilst the footeteps of her 
brother and the Countess died away across the 
floor of the great Gothic hall without, and the 
door of the library closed on them with a dull 
loud sound that echoed drearily and lingeringly 
all over the Abbey. 

Looking up quickly, Linnet found Irene Noble 
stariog fixediy out of the window, seemiugly at 
the fair landscape beyond the pleasaunce boun- 
dary, ) 

But Irene’s lovely eyes were drowned in tears. 
in reality she could have seen nothing. 

“Miss Noble,” cried Linvet, in her impuleive, 
childish way, “what is the matter—why are you 
looking so unhappy? Why, you ate crying |” 

" Crying!” repeated Lrene softly; and, although 
she had started, she did not turn her head as she 
spoke, “ What do you mean, dear child? You 
must be a little fanciful, 1 think. Iam not-I 
was not crying.” 

“I~ beg your pardon,” stammered Linnet, 
eonfusedly, “ Yes, Lam both fanciful and silly 
occasionally, I expect. I hope | shall grow wiser 
as I grow older,” she managed to say in a des- 
perate condition of shyness. 

“We will hope so,” Miss Noble responded, 
smiling faintly through the tear-drops which 
beyond all question were trembling heavily in her 
seautiful hazel eyes. 

“I fear you will repent that charitable-wish of 
yours to have me for your friend, Mise Noble,” 
remarked Linnet sadly ; “for, after all, I am not 


an attractive sort of person, you know. When 
you come to know me better, you will find me 
nothing in the world but the most ordinary of 
ordinary little mortals. Dear mother herself 
always said so. But, once you take me up, I shall 
not enjoy being cast off, you know.” 

“Do not fear, little one—I shall be satisfied 
with our bargain,” smiled Irene. 

“Ah no—you will be disappointed,” said 
Linnet, regretfully. 

“Well, to start with, suppose we inaugurate 
our vew friendship by a quiet stroll together ?” 
suggested Miss Noble, rising. ‘“ Come out of 
doors with me, and I will show you round the 
gardens. Such dear old grounds as they have 
here at the Abbey, Linnet!” 

Linoet acquiesced willingly, and rau off etraight- 
way for a hat or sunshade, F 

When she came downstairg [rene waa waiting 
for her in the hall. ih ; 

Inadim corner of that great Gothic chamber 
there was a kind of postern-doeor which led one 
out on that side of Dreedaiegh Ritey where the 
ancient pleaszunce was bordered by the cloiaters 
and the ruined chapel. ete 

Trene opened this door, and they stepped out 
into the clear morning sunshine. |...) ; 

“Gordon, do you-know, d red you to. me 
very accurately,” Miss Noble observed, linking 
her arm within Linnet’s, as toget her t ey wended 
their way in the direction of the 5 ad 
chapel. ‘I should have recognised: 
description had I met you alone, and. 

“Should you?” questioned Lint and w 
dered greatly within herself what’ his words 
describing her bad been, and whether in ‘the 
process her dowdiness and insignificatice had been, 
very much dwelt upon by Gordon, (1) 

But of course not liking to asl his! dister' Tine 
outright, she naturally held her paage; ee 

“Yea,” Irene Noble said—'‘ Gordin Was re- 
markably trathful in every way.” 

They wandered through the sweet old gardens, 
along their broad grass walks and alleys, all deep 
in the shadow of the tracklesa shrubbe: ies which 
hedged the chapel precincts, and so on round to 
the front of the straggling old mansion, up to 
the north portal of which a gloomy fir avenue 
led direct. 

All round the ancient Abbey spread the hilly | 











park-land, rich with its. ancestral timber, the | 
glory of the neighbourhood for miles; and away | 
beyond the park itself stretched the Dreadmere | 
woods and fells which, on the left, overshadowed 

the village of Agglestone. 
. In the immediate vicinity of the old house the 
trees in places were very dense—-so thick in 
growth and far-reaching, in fact, that the leavea 

here and there touched the venerable gray walls, 
and rustled against the painted glass of the | 
Tudor windows. 

It was a long, irregular, weather- beaten old pile, | 
with the entrance doors set deeply within the | 
massive stonework. 

All the grander reception rooms, with their | 
beautiful tinted lattices, were either in the 
northern wing, or situated in the front, with 
& view encompassing the gloomy avenue of 
firs, 

The eastern portion, as bas beeu said, was | 
flanked by the ruined chapel—all desolate, weed- 
grown, aud choked with ivy, 

The whole place looked —as in troth it had once | 
been in the olden time-~a fit abode for a monastic 
brotherhood. 

“And whereabouts ia the library, Miss 
Noble?” Linuet asked curiously, as the two 
girls stood for a moment on the mossy pravel io 
front, Linnet’s thoughts running on the Countess 
and Irene’s brother Gordon, shut up ryereriously 
together in that unknown apartment of the 
Abbey. ‘Does it look out this way anywhere— 
and can they see us—the Countess and Mr. | 
Noble, I mean?” | 

“Oh, no! The library is not on this side of 
the house at all,” Irene aaid. “It looks out over 
the park towards Windywaste.” 

“You see,” explained Linnet naively, “1 have 





| take me soon.’ However, Miss Noble, I kaow that 
| Windywaste is your home,” 


| 
not yet been all over the Abbey, though T am | 
going to ask Mra. Kidd, or her niece Phoobe, to | 






questioned Linnet timidly—-“ 
neither father nor mother }”’ 


| neither, I believe, 


| dillon,’ said Linnet simply -- 


“ Yes,” smiled Irene, “ the home where Gordon 


and 1 were born on the same day, and where we 
have lived together ever since. 


* And are you and Mr, Noble like myself now,’ 
having, I mean, 


“Yes,” answered Irene gravely ; “ our parents 


died years ago; and Gordon and I, left alone 
together, became al!! in all to each other. 


Since 
I Jost my own, Lady Bourdillon herself has been 
as a mother to me; and J love her indeed as 
dearly as a daughter might,” [rene added, 
with strange unconscious fervour as she epoke. 

“Misa Noble,” then said Linnet, coaxingly, 
“do please tell me something about Derrick 
Buurdillon? Where is he now? Why is he 
never at home? And when shal! I see him, Miss 
Noble? Is the Earl, then, a man as terribly 
wicked as rumour would make him out to be, 
since people have christeved him ‘ihe black 
Earl’ ¢ 

“Do you know,” the young girl went on 
troubledly, “I merely happened to mention his 


name to the Countess’s maid Phebe last evening» 


upstairs, and I positively thought that the woman 
was about to lose her wits altogether, she spoke 
aud acted so strangely, She made me as nervous 
as herself for a little while. Is Derrick Bour- 
dillon, indeed, a sinner so irredeemable, Miss 
Noble, that people should trembie and shiver 
with fright at the bare mention of his name even * 
Do please enlighten me in some wise,” said little 
Linuet earnestly. 

The moment the worda were saii, she aimost 
wished to recall them-~Irene Noble's face had 
gone so white. 

Her beautiful sorrowful eyes were full of a 
pain unspeakable, aud Linnet could feel that the 
arm linked within hers was quivering in every 
nerve, 

“Oh, pray do not ask me!” Trene answered, 
ic a Jow, hurried, stified kind of voice. “I may- 
self have not seen him for months and montls—- 
has his mother or Qordon. 
Neverthelees, | believe from the bottom of my 
heart that repentance and amendment, soonor or 
later, will come to the heart of Derrick Bour 
dillon, Oh, Linnet Lethbridge, you know nothing 


| of him as yet, aud therefore you should not judges 
| hima 1” 


“TI do not presume to judge Derrick Bour- 
‘the world, you 
kuow, has judged bim already. I hear only what 
its says from afar.” 

“J+ ja a bitter, cruel world at best,” returned 
Irene passionately. “Its judgments are invari- 
ably varrow and hareh.’ 

“ And have you really uo notion where Derrick 


| Bourdillon is at this present moment!” ques- 


tioned Linnet, ber natural curiosity waxing 
stronger and stronger, 
irene Nuble only shook her head sadly in 


reply. P . 
‘ But, Irene,” cried Linnet, making free use 


| all unconsciously of her friend’s christian uame, 


“has not the Counteea hereelf the least idea 
ei her f”’ 

Again that mute, mournful answer ; bat no 
audible words from the lips of irene. 

““{ do verily believe now,” thea exclaimed 
Linnet, warmly, avgry sad impatient at the 
recollection of her godmother’s bitter louelinesa 
aud neglected declining yeara, “that that evil 
mau is wilfully trying bis hardest to break the 
Countess’s heart, poor darling ! 

“He can have in him no particle of natural 
affection for his poor mother, or he-would repent 
without delay and aller those evil courses of his. 
No wonder,” cried Linnet indignantly, “ that 
people, knowing what be is, have calied him the 
black Karl ! 

“T think Lam beginning to understand what 
he really ia, Mias Noble,” she went on courage- 
ously. ““ He is what the world tertus o rake— 
wild, dissolute, and utterly without principle. 
No wonder that all right-minded people fear the 
man and shrink from talking about him even ! 

“And [ understand now why my poor god- 
mother looked eo pitiably haraesed and wretched 
thia morving, avd was so auxious that Mr. Noble 





{should give his immediate attention to those 
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horrible letters which the early post brought to 
her. 

“Tf he assists her in the tending and manage- 
ment of Lord Bourdillon’s neglected estate, he 
would of course assist her,” said Linnet shrewdly, 
“in the settling of Lord Bourdillon’s preasing 
infamous debts. 

“ And i do not suppose,” cried she, with bright 
brown eyes all aglow, “that this is the first 
secasion of his creditors having forwarded thei: 
bills and their threats to his mother at Dread- 
mere Abbey. 

“Oh, Misa Noble,” ended Linnet, with a vast 
amount of euergy and disdain, “I simply hate 
and loathe thie Derrick Bourdillon !” 

Irene’s lovely wan face drooped to her bosom, 
and she clasped her hands tightly, almost spas 
medically, against her breast. 

* Ah, don’t /” was ail she said, 

Tn those two brief, involuntary, though scarcely 
audibly expressed words, so replete with entreaty 
and an anguish all too palpable, Irene Noble’s 
gecret wae boid, 

Linnet, a woman too, knew it in an instant. 

Srili arma linked within arm, they moved on 
again, but now in sileace, retracing their steps 
past the chapel and the cloisters on their way to 
u seat in the shade of the trees, 

When passing the ivied tower, Linnet chanced 
to raise her eyes to the ruined belfry-room where 
the huge solitary bell hung motionless and silent 
from it» blackened and crumbling beam. 


Instinerively [rene Noble lifted her own eyes | 


also, iv the self-same direction ; then she shivered 
slightly, and turned them aside, 

‘he action was not loet on Linnet, though she 
withheld all comment at the time. 

Already once that morning bad Irene called her 
fanciful ; and Linnet had not forgotten, 

Then, under the epreading boughs, in the 
lovely old park, with the misty, mellow sunshine 
all about them, the cawingof the rooks in the elins 
aud beeches falling harshly on the fragrant still 
ness of the day, Irene’s hour of sadness dieap 
peared, and lighter spirits came. 





With her head pillowed upon the shoulder of 
Trene, Linnet talked toher of the mother whom 
she had so lately lost, and the gentleness andsweet 
sympathy of Gordon’s sister were as the very 
| balm of cowfort to little Linnet Lethbridge. 

But they did not talk any more of Derrick 
Bourdillon ; they sat there band in hand, dear 
friends for ever, and spoke of other things. 

| Andso Gordon Noble found them when he 
| came out to summon them in to luncheon, 
a * ” ° 


The Nobles, brother and sister, took their de- 
parture from the Abbey in the afternoon, though 
the Countess would have kept them if she could, 
| to end theday with herself and Linnet 
| ButGordon himself could not remain, on ac- 
| count of pressing business at home; and Irene 
because be must ave, cared not to linger behind. 

Before going “Hnally, however, Gordon Noble 


te 
bring Linnet on the following day to dine with 
himself and Jrene at Windy waste. 

“Only ourselves?” questioned Lady Bour- 
| dillon anxiously—-“ no one but my little girl 
j and me, Gordon ? ” 

“Do I ever ask people to meet you, Lady 
Bourdillon, when I know that you are in no 
humour to meet them!” he returned, with a 
amile, though there was sumwething akin to re- 
proach vieible just then in those steadfast blue 
eyes of his, 

“Ah, no!” she sighed, “you are always more 
than good to me. Yes, we will come, Gordon,” 

"Do not be in the least uneasy about it,” he 
said then, bending his fair, wavy head to her 
| Silvery white one, and speaking in a lower key. 
“| will write off this afternoon the moment I get 
back to Windywaste ; and if my letter and ite 
purport should fail im their issue, why, I will run 
up to town, you know, Lady Bourdillon, and see 
| the men myself.” 

They were etanding all together iu the Gothic 
hall, with the brilliant soft tints from the stained 
glass windows streaming down upon them below. 

The Countess’s silver head, with its pictureeque 





id the Countess that he should expect her to | 
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. WAS ALL [RENE SAID, CLASPING HER HANDS sPASMODICALLY, 


lace drapery falling about her shoulders, was 
touched tenderly with a faint warm crimson glow, 
which made more life-like and ese waxen for just 
a little while that patient colourless brow. 

Trene’s white morning dress was splashed with 
purple and blood-red hues ; and a golden and 
pale blue radiance played around the throat and 
head of her brother, as be bent it to speak his 
reassuring words to Derrick Bourdillon’s unhappy 
mother. 

Linnet stood aside in the shadow, untouched 
by the floating radiant mists, watching them. 

“ And oh, Gerdon,” faltered the Countess, in 
broken accents, “ you do really and truly believe 
that the money canbe got together somehow ! 
The tenants, as you know, are punctual as arule, 
but the hay-crop and the harvest this year will 
be counted poor ones, and they cannot in reason 
be always expected to-——~” 

“The forthcoming rents this year must in no 
wise be crippled,” Gordon interrupted firmly. 
“To shall be managed, Lady Bourdillon, without 
our doing that, As I tried to explain to you thie 
morning, with a little forethought and patience 
the trouble may be weathered and got over—as 
it has been weathered and got over before. Keep 
up your heart, dear Lady Bourdillon; trust me 
entirely in the matter once more ; and try not 
to worry yourself needlessly.” 

“Tf Leould but learn, and know for certain, 
where he is hiding,” she half sobbed, “it would 
not all be so hard te bear--so cruelly, so hope- 
lessly hard ! And if he could only know himself 
that this horrible dread and suspense are wearing 
me out, killing me by degrees! Yes, Gordon I 
know it-—I feel it—Derrick will be my death io 
the end |” 

(To be continued.) 








Tux Greeks had little or no notion of butter, 
and the early Romans used it only as a medicine 
-—never as food—so that it is comparatively o 
modern article of diet. 
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CLARA’S GLANCE TRAVELLED SHARPLY FROM ONK TO THE OTHER OF 


A BAFFLED CONSPIRACY. 


[A NOVELETTE,) 


CHAPTER fi. 


Lawrenck HoipswortH was a confirmed 
bachelor, and the room in which he was seated 
at the beginning of our story made the fact 
patent 

No woman could have inhabited it in comfort 
for five minutes. 

Tt was furnished not without some degree of 
artistic taste, but the standard was set according 
to no known rules of conventionality, and the 
place was permeated by that air of delightful 
untidiness, which the soul of the gentler sex 
abominates, 

The carpet was a rich one, Oriental in design 
and manufacture ; the rug in front of the fire- 
place was a tiger's skin, but the carpet was 
littered with papers, and the rug formed a 
warm couch for a couple of handsome 
spaniels, 

No two chairs were similar in make or appear- 
ance but they all possessed the virtue of being 
easy and delightfully ‘uxurious. 

_Above the mantel piece was suspended a couple 
of pipe-racka, containing numerous specimens of 
the smoker's calumet, from the lordly meerschaum 
to the humble clay. 

One side of the room was devoted to books, 
which there was a goodly array, while half a 
dogen good though inexpensive pictures adorned 
the walls, 

On the centre-table stood a battered ink-stained 
deek, covered with a pile of papers, and flanked 
by half a.dozen opened books, and pen in hand, 
seated at the table, was Lawrence Holdsworth, 
the owner of the apartment. 

Not by any means an unprepossessing man you 
would say, 








He was tall, muscular and powerful, with pro- 
portionately well-developed limbs. 

His head was equare and covered thickly wich 
short curling brown hair ; his face was thoughtful 
acd gave one an idea of power and resolution, 
His deep grey eyes spoke of a masterful repose 
not belied by the clearly-cut lips or the strong 
firm chin. 

Originally his complexion had been fair but 
now his cheeks were tanned and bronzed by 
exposure to the wind and the hot sun. 

He was looking with a comical despair at a 
sheet of foolscap half covered with writing. 

“No!” he exclaimed presently, after spoiling 
his pen by digging it into the woodwork of his 
desk, “it’s clearly no good. Monterey’s note has 
driven the whole thing out of my head; I may 
as well smoke,” 

Filling and lighting a pipe he picked up a 
magazine from the floor, and placing an easy chair 
by the fire sat down with a sigh of satis- 
faction. 

But the thoughts which had interrupted his 
literary work prevented him equally from reading, 
and after one or two ineffectual attempts to con- 
centrate his attention upon the article he was 
perusing, he closed the book and gave himself up 
to contemplation, 

It was an extremely rare thing for Lawrence to 
be thus baffled, but he was thinking of Harold 
Monterey and of the note received from him that 
morning. 

With one man only had he ever contracted any 
real friendship, and as is often the case the object 
of his special regard was totally dissimilar to 
himself in habite, tastes and modes of life. 

To the world, Harold Monterey was emphati- 
cally a butterfly, while Lawrence partook more 
of the nature of the grub. 

Still they were fast friends these two men, and 
the bond between them was strove and 

rfect. 

As children they had played and quarrelled 
and fought together; later, they had entered 
their names on the bovks of the game college, and 
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THE TWO MEN, 


having taken their degroes had travelled in each 
other’s company through mavy distant lands. 

Since that epoch in their livea they had driited 
somewhat apart, Lawrence immersed in his 
books Had devoted his time to literature, while 
Herold following the bent of his nature had 
wasted his time as a votary of fasbien, 

Still Lawrence's rooms had ever been to him a 
haven of rest, where he had at times sought 
refuge from the petty vexations and annoyances 
of his life. 

As for Lawrence, he loved and pitied his hand- 
some, volatile friend at the seme time, and some- 
times he gently chided him for his aimless, 
purposeless exiatence, 

But this morning he had received a note from 
Harold which whetted his curiosity and excited 
his fears, 

It was a curious epistle, ramblivg and inco 
herent, hopelessly involved ; containing sentences 
which began with an account of ove thing and 
struck off at a tangent into something diametri 
cally opposite. 

There were expressions of regrei aud pelf- 
condémnation, aliernating with new hopes and 
aspirations ; a eubstsatum of sadness, tempered 
by a vein of satisfaction. 

" Remain at home, wy good father-confessor,”’ 
it concluded, “ I shall visit you in the course of 
the day and have much to communicate, A grip 
of that strong hand and the sight of your dear 
old face will brace me better than any tonic.” 

“Some new scrape of course,” murmured 
Lawrence, as he lay back in his chair, lazily 
watching the ascending scooke-wreatha, “it is a 
thousand pities he wi!) not abandon this wretched 
existence, and devote himself to some useful pur- 
suit, Ah, there he is, Thank gooduesa, there 
cannot be much amiva to judge from his manney 
But after all that is but a poor criterion ; 1 really 
believe he would go to the scaffold with a song on 
his lips.” 

There was a quick succession of tape at the 
door, and then without waiting for an invitation, 
Harold entered, 
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Gay, gallant, light-hearted Harold !| it was easy 
o account for his universal popularity. He was 
the very picture of manly streugth and beauty. 
One glance of his merry, laughing blue eyes cap- 
tivated you and made you his friend. 

His features fairly overflowed with good 
nature ; he seemed indeed expressly fashioned for 
he sun-hine and joys of life, ‘ 

This was, in truth, the world’s valuation of 
him, and thus far, at least, it had discovered no 
reason why it should alter ite opinion ; only Law- 
rence who looked deeper, believed that hia friend 
was formed of sterner stuff than his giddy ¢om- 
panions gave him credit for. 

At his entrance the two dogs left their com- 
fortable berths, and bounded across the room, 
wagging their tails in evideut delight,and testi- 
fying their pleasure by sharp, joyapg.barks. 

“Gvod Scamp; good old Reyer,” he cried, 
fondling them with the abandon of a boy, “ you 
have not forgotten me, then. «Ak, Lawrence!” 
with an assumed air.of gravity, that est rather 
comically on the merry face, “awastitig your time 
aa usual, [ see, Wrapping yourself in 8, mantle 
of smoke, and dreaming idle dyeams. Comte, 
man, this will never do.; you must #quse yourself, | 
Life is far too serious a matter thus to be trifled | 
with, Every man, rich,and pootalike, should 
make the utmost-ase of the talente with which a 
beneficeut nature has endowed him." 

Lawrence laughed good. natwradly. 

“! should ask: ‘Is Saul also amongst the 
prophets!’ only I know you do but jest #} my | 

own advice. Sut seriously,” ae he .grasped his 
friend's hand, “ I bave been greatly perplexed by 
your note, the purport of which I fail to under 
stand. Sit.down and tell me what has happened.” 

“Teli you what has happened!” echoed 
Haroli, “ Well, nothing unusual, As you seem 
o lave developed a taste for quotations, I will 
give you one ‘A fool and his money are soon 
parted,’ That is the substance of my confession. 
Debts and duns and an empty bank - book, 
Laurie—these make up the nature of my com- | 
plaint.” 

Holdsworth’s face betrayed the astonishment 
this information caused him. 

“Do you mean?” he asked, “that you have 
run through your fortune ?’ 

Aod the other nodded his head in assent. 

How on earth,” Lawrence began, but Harold 
interrupted him. 

“Jt is not sucha difficult matter, Laurie, es- 
pecially when you etart with a limited capital. A 
couj.le of expensive race horses that never win 
anything, and an uninterrupted run of ill-luck at 
the card table, with an occasional backing of 
another man’s bill, soon land one in Queer-street, 
Not that there is anything disgraceful about my 
affairs—no one will suffer but myself—and one 
other.” 

A shadow of pain crosged his face, but he 

ushed it away and continued lightly,— 

“Thus, you see, Iam ina rather enviable posi- 
tiov. I have all the world before me, and my 
way to make in it.” 

“Which, with your talents and ability should 
aot prove a difficult matter.” 

For the first time there was a trace of bitter- 
nesa in Harold’s tone as he made anewer, — 

“There your friendship for me, Laurie, leads 
you astray, What are the talents—what the 
ability of which you speak? I can dance pase 
ably well, or entertain a lady with emall talk, but | 
neither of those acquirements will go far towards 
paying my landlady or my tailor. I can sing and | 
play, but uot half so well as thousands of others ; 
and I can turn ont jingling society verses which | 
no editor will ever look at, With which of the:e | 
accuinplishments do you suggest that I shall push } 
my way into the world? No, my friend, had it 
not been for one trifling circumstance, I should | 
have been stranded at the very outset. As it is, 
I have a hope of being at least able to earna 
modicum of bread and cheese. Do you remember | 

Frank Chester, who, like yourself, pute in an | 
occasional appearance at the club?” 

‘A shady old gentlemav popularly supposed to | 
© & dealer iu precious stones, Yes, what of 
Lim iy 
“Do not speak in such disrespectful tones, It 
is by his aid that I am to be lifted from this 
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slough of despond. The circumstance arose in a 
curious way. I met him at theclub last evening. 
Severs! others were there and the conversation 
turned on famous stones. You know what 
interest the subject always possessed for me, and 
the many hours I have devoted to it. As you 
may imagine I entered into the discussion 
con amore and rather astonished some of them 
with my stores of information, Chester took 
little part in it, bat when the others had gone he 
said quietly,— 

“It is a great pity, Monterey, you are a man 
of means ; with your knowledge and special apti- 
tude for precious stones, you would be invaluable 
to anyone like myeelf,” 

“T laughed a trifle sceptically. 

“What is your estimate of ‘invaluable?’ I 
asked, 

“* Well, I would pay you three hundred pounds 
for # year's servicesyand at the end of: the tint 
we could discues fresh terms.’ 

“*A very fair offer;“Mr. Cheater,’ ¥°eaid, ‘I 
feel almost tempted to close with it,’ | 

“ He stared at.me incredulously, but im the 
end I got him to see I was not jesting, and finally 
it was decided I should>.mees him ut. his office, 
in order to talk the metter over.’”’« 

Holdsworth’s face ‘wore ® @oubtful expression, 
aa he\listened to his friend’sstary. 

“ {i do not like it, Harold’ de remarked pre- 
seutly, “J happen'te know that Cheater does not 
hold an altogether unblemished repiutation. The 
man’s character may have been traduéed, . but 
there has ‘beew a whisper abroad of one or two 


| peculiar trausactions. “When do you settle with 


him. 
“Do- morrow evening.” 
*‘ Well, take my advice, weigh the matter care- 
fully, ava co not act without due consideration.” 
“ Beggara cannot be choosers,” Jaughed Harold, 
“still, Lt will do nothing rashly, though three 
hundred a year is a consideration to a man who 
has not a penny piece in his pocket. But I will 


go and make ioquiries about old Chester. Man- | 


nere will know all there is to be learned about 

He sat for aome time longer, chatting on topics 
of common interest, but his own affairs were not 
alluded to again, though they filled Lawrence’s 
mind to the exclusion of all else. 

Even after Harold had taken his departure, 
humming merrily as he went, Lawrence sat 
absorbed in thought, wondering if, after all, the 
world's opinion was the correct one, and Harold 
was wierely & social butterfly, 





CHAPTER IL, 


NorwirnstanDIne his assumed air of easy in- 
Gifference while ju his friend’s society, Harold 
Monterey was terribly grieved at the misfortune 
which had overwhelmed him, more especially as 
he knew it had been brought about by his own 
folly. 

For himself he was not particularly anxious ; he 
was young, strong, and able to work, but his 
heart smote him as he thought of the beautiful 
girl who had promised to become his wife. 

‘IT must see her,” he said to himself, as he 
walked diacousolately down the street. “I will 


| find out first what Manners can tell me about 


Chester, and to-morrow morning I will run down 
to Brandon Poor little Clara! What a fool I 
must have been.” 

The result of his interview with Manners proved 
fairly satisfactory. That there was some mystery 
connected with Mr, Chester appeared to be an 
open secret, 

Who he was, and whence he came no one 
could tell, but for many years he had been es- 
tablished as one of the most considerable dealers 
in precious stones in the country. 

The transactions of which Lawrence had 
spoken, though suspicious to the uninitiated, bad 
been perfectly hovest though extremely risky, 
and Harold came away satisfied that his friend’s 
anxiety had biassed his judgment. 

Before retiring to rest that night, he had 
resolved upon his course of action; he would 
confess everything to Clara, and give her back 





her freedom; then he would accept Chester's 
offer, and settle down steadily to his new life. 

On the morning after Harold's avowal to his 
friend, Clara Martin sat gazing from the window 
of her aunt’s sitting-room, into the prim, old- 
fashioned garden. 

The girl made a pretty picture, though perhaps 
judged strictly sbe was not. exactly. beautiful. 
She' was about the average height, slightly but 
gracefully built,’ with a symmetrical and well- 
proportioned figure. 

Her hair was of that peculiar yellow colour, 
which in the sunlight appears to be tinted with 
gold, and her) complexion was dainty pink and 
white. 

She had a small mouth, and white, even teeth, 
gleaming between the weill-cut lips, a charming, 
saucy nose, slightly retroussé, and small, finely- 
formed ears like delicate chella, : 

Her eyes were a soft limpid blue, and they 
looked out from her face witha conscious trust 
and innocence. vy” 

Suddenly the blug eyes filled with a deepsr 
light ; the prestyy ‘were suffused with a 
warmer glow, and’h quitting the apartment 
she opened ‘the frout door and passed into the 
garden. ides 

Wo. warning note sounded in her ears, no 
prémonition’ e&.coining trouble held her 


She had seen’ Harold, ber gallaut chivalrous 
lover, and she flew to meet him in all the inno- 
cence of her girlish heart. 

The man quickenied his steps at sight of the 
bewitching httle figure, and as he took the girl 
fia his arms and kissed with loving tenderness the 
fair upraised face he lost for a moment all thought 
of the object of his visit... «°°~ 

“ This is so delightful, dear,” ihe girl whispered, 
as they turned slowly in the direction of the 
house, “I little anticipated such a charming 
surprise, But you are such a dear good boy, you 
| eeem always to be planning how best to afford me 
pleasure.” 

The unwitting irony of her speech recalled him 
to his senses. 

He looked into the pretty trusting face and 
groaned inwardly. How could he tell her? What 
could he say ? 

It had all seemed so easy while coming down in 
the train! He had composed an eloquent speech 
and rehearsed it again aud again, now he could 
not utter a sound. 

He loved her so—this bewitching little fairy, 
loved her with all the strength of his manhood, 
| and because of the greatness of his love he must 

give her back her promise, 
| “Harold!” she eaid presently, looking confid- 
| ingly into his face, ‘I wonder if there is another 
girl on the earth as happy as I am. Sometimes 
I feel even a little afraid of my own good fortune 
when I refisct upon my perfect happiness,” 

StilLhe did not answer though every word she 
uttered stabbed him like a knife, 

For some time her joy at his presence pre- 
vented her from noticiug his subdued air, but 
as she led him into the sitting-room ehe 
said,— 

“You are very quiet this morning, Harold— 
have you left all your merry smiles in 
London ¢” 

He gazed at her helplessly. 

‘Clara |” be said huskily, “I have something 
serious to say to you. I have come down from 
| town for that very purpose, and yet I do not kuow 
| how to say it.” 

The carmine of her cheeks slightly paled ; her 
| woman’s instincts told her that something far 
out of the ordinary course had happened, and «b¢ 
glanced up in dismay. 

She placed one band in his and whispered 
softly,—— ~~ 

“Tell me, dear. Ihave shared your joy, shal 
T not equally share your trouble?” : 

“My darling!” he cried piteously, “it is 
because my confession affects your happiness | 
am so unwilling to make it. Clara, I have bee? 
exceedingly foolish, Whed first I asked you to 
be my wife I was in a good position. I was the 
owner of a fortune, not very large it is true, but 
still sufficieat to have kept you in comfort and 
even luxury, To-day, through my own folly, I 
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come to you empty-handed, I can offer no excuse ; 
1 have been careless and extravagant and ihe 
result is beggary. Do you follow me, my beloved ? 
Jam a poor man.” 

“Yes!” she answered simply, “I understand ; 
you have lost your money, but what of 
that ¢” 

“My darling!” he said gently, “you cannot 
understand, or you would not ask that question. 
Can you not see that there is only one course open 
to me {--that I ruat give you back your freedom ? 
For me the loss of my fortune will matter little, 
T si & man, and poverty has few terrors for me. 
But L cannot, I must not drag you down in my 
fal.” 

The colour had quite fled from her cheeks now, 
but the lightin her eyes was not dimmed, and 
there was not a trace of faltering in her voice as 
she said quietly, — 

“ Harold, [ am going to ask you a single ques- 
tion. Has your love for me lessened since last we 
met #” 

* Oh my pretty one! my dainty love,” he cried 
hoarsely, “do not torture me like that. To me you 
are more precious than the wide earth, and all 
that it contains. I love you as truly as ever man 
loved woman, and because of my great love I am 
come to set you free.” 

“And what am I to do with my freedom!” 
she asked. ‘ Harold dear, I think you are not 
treating me quite fairly. What could have been 
your conception of the value of my love! When 
you asked me to be your wife, did I pause to 
inguire the amount of your income? Were you 
under the impression that I accepted your offer 
because of your fortune? I loved you then, 
dear; I love you now, If your love for me has 
undergone no change, why should we break the 
trouh we plighted ?” 

“But, my darling,” he said hopelessly, “ have I 
not made it plain? If I hold you to your pro- 
mise years may elapse before I can claim you as 
my wife,” 

“Tf you love me, Harold,” she answered, '‘ we 
will wait for years or for a lifetime. So long as 
your affection remaius unchanged, so long am I 
your betrothed wife.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her passion- 
ately, “ My darling,” he murmured, “my beauti- 
ful, unselfish darling ; henceforth, my life shall 
be youre, The recollection of your love shall 
move my arm and fire my brain. Every thought 
of you shall inspire me with fresh courage, until 
ai Jgst Toon make atonement for the cruel wrong 

have heedlessly wrought.” 

Presently he told her of Chester's offer and the 
resolution he had made concerning it. 

“Three hundred pounds! Why!” she eaid, 
with @ pretty smile; “there is quite a small 
fortune to begin with. And perhaps, at the end 
of the year, he may make it even more,” 

“Yes,” be assented, gloomily, “but on the 
other hand he may decide to dispense with my 
Services altogether.” 

“Oh! we will not look on the dark side ; let 
me prophesy what will happen. You will go to 
this Mr, Chester, and make yourself so useful 
that he will not be able to manage without you. 
Then he will give you more and more money, 
until at last he will make you bis partner, Do 
you not think that a good prophecy, Harold 1” 

lor answer, lover like, he kissed her again, and 
though he had too great an experience of the 
world to place much faith in her sanguine expec- 
tations, yet there was a new hope in his breast as 
he seated himself in the train which was to bear 
him to London, 

_This interview with Clara, more than the loss 
of his fortune, he knew, was, the turning point 
in his life, For the tirst time he realized vividly 
the hollow mockery of his former existence ; he saw 
his- character as long since it had appeared to 
Lawrence, and seeing it in all ite nakedness, he 
became ashamed, But now all should be changed ! 
He had put bis hand to the plough, and would 
not look back until his task was accomplished. He 
would expend the whole of his energy and 
Sirength in the endeavour to secure Clara's hap- 
pivess. * 

it was in this spirit that he proceeded to Ches- 
ter’s office in Hatton Garden, where the 
diamond-merchant awaited him. 





’ Mr, Chester, senior, wasa short round-faced old 
gentleman, with sharp, twinkling eyes, and with 
features, which, had it not been for the hard 
stern mouth and the massive, lower jaw, would 
have been pronounced good humoured. 

As a general rule, he was a cautious, reserved 
man, extremely chary in speech, but he received 
Harold with quite a show of cordiality. ‘“ Good- 
evening, Mr. Monterey,” he said, “take a chair ; 
you are punctual, I observe.” 

“One of my few virtues,” 
laughingly, ‘1am proud of it.” 

“ At least it is a very good habit and one I shall | 
appreciate if, as I hope it be exercised ov my be- 
half. And that brings me to the subject of our 
meeting. Have you considered my proposa! ?” 

‘Yes ! and if you are still in the same mind, I 
am come, prepared to accept it.” 

I presume you fully realise the nature of the 
proposition For the stipulated sum I engaje 
your services as my manager for the ensuing 
twelve months. At the expiration of that 
period we will make a fresh arrangement, or part 
company, according as it may suit either or both 
of us!” 

* Yes ! so much I gathered from our previous 
conversation.” 

“The post is an oncrous one, it will swallow 
up the whole of your time, and I shal! require 
you to sleep here on the premises. There are two 
good rooms, besides the housekeeper’s apartments, 
Mrs. Purdy, the housekeeper, is a worthy old soul 
aud will see that you do not lack physical com- 
forts. Of course the expenses of your board will 
be in addition to your salary. - Now, knowing the 
conditions, are you still willing to undertake the 
responsibility as 

“ Yes,” responded Harold, firmly, ‘and I will 
do my best to satisfy you.” 

“Then we will consider the matter settled, I 
do not ask what makes you willing to accept my 
terms; perhaps I can guess. Speaking as a 
business maa I am running a certain amount 
of risk in offering you the post, but I pride my- 
self on being a fairly good judge of character and 
I feel morally cert»in [ can trust you.” 

Harold started as though he had been stung, 
but remembering, in time, his altered circum- 
stances he avcepted the offered compliment with 
a bow. 

Before the two separated everything was finally 
settled, and thus began that strange alliance 
which was to exert such considerable influence 
over the lives of at least four people. 


replied Harold, 





CHAPTER IIL. 


Harorp lost very little time in beginning his 
new duties, and as the days passed into weeks 
and the weeks into months, Mr. Chester congra- 
tulated himself more and more on the acquisition 
he had obtained. 

Besides Harold, no one but the housekeeper and 
ber husband slept on the premises, and just at 
first the young man felt the sense of responsibility 
very trying. This feeling, however, soon wore off, 
and in a short time, he would, in spite of his 
monotonous work and strange surroundings, have 
been perfectly happy, had it not been for his 
thoughts of Clara. 

Jim Purdy, the housekeeper’s husband, was a 
retired soldier, who had served many years in 
Mr. Chester’s employ. He was a big, strong, 
athletic man, and had proved his trustworthiness 
on more than one occasion. 

Mr, Chester’s business, Harold soon discovered 
to be of the moat complicated nature, 

He was a dealer in the very widest sense in 
precious stones, Stones, rough and uncut, straight 
from the mines; loose stones, cut and polished 
but not set ; stones in rings and brooches, in tiara 
and coronet, all found their way into Mr. Chester's 
iron room. 

Into the secrets of this chamber Harold was 
early initiated. He was shown the ingenious 


mechanical appliances by means of which the 
massive iron door could be made toturn upon its 
hinges ; he had explained to him the workings 
of the br rglar-proof safes inside, and the numerous 





precautions adopted, which made it nearly im- 


possible for any enterprising burglar to break 
into the strong-room. 

He learned too, many pieces of private his- 
tory, which, despite his worldly experience, 
astonished him. 

One day when they had occasion to visit the 
iron room, his employer directed his attention 
to asafe marked with a capital C, 

“That is the receptacle for Lady Coombe’s 
valuables,” he said, “I expect you have seen ber 
wearing them.” 

“ Often ! their cost is fabulous, is it not ?” 

The old man smiled grimly in answer. 

“ By their loss,” he said, “I should be fifty 
thousand pounds out of pocket ; they are insured 
with me for that amount. Would you care to 
see them closely?” and without awaiting a re- 
sponse he threw open the door, 

Lady Coombe’s jewels had a wide reputation 
in society, and comprised what was stated to be 
the most magnificent private collection in the 
kingdom, 

“Take them up, Mr. Monterey,” exclaimed the 
old merchant. “I wish you to ezamive them 
narrowly. Are they not marvellous? Should 
you consider fifty thousaud pounds an eacessive 
valuation ” 

For & considerable time Harold returned ne 
answer; he was scanning the glittering heap 
with a puzzled and half-iucredulous look. 

“ Well!” repeated the old man, interrogatively, 
“are you not satisfied with the result of your 
examination? You look quite frightened, Do 
you not recognise them as Lady Coombe’s 
jewels?” 

“Yes!” he exclaimed slowly, “I recognize 
them. But do you really mean to say that you 
have insured those things for fifty thousand 
pounds f” 

“Certalnly |! why not?” 

**Wpon my word,” said Harold, helplessly, 
“either you or I must be crazy. A few minutes 
ago you asked me a question, try and restrain 
your mirth if I answer it honestly. They are 
marvellous indeed ; I should call them the per- 
fection of art. Unless 1 am utterly deranged 
they are the very huest piece of imitation I have 
ever seen,” 

Chester lauzhed—a low dry chuckle indicative 
of intense satisfaction, 

‘*Exellent, my friend, I thought I had not 
been deceived in you. As you have said that is a 
really fine piece of imitation. To the minutest 
detail it is a faithful copy of Lady Coombe’s jewele 
in every particular, and hae deceived men who 
possess a reputation for sound judgment. Hither- 
to the secret has rested with the fair owner and 
myself. Now I have told you, and for this 
reason. On all ordinary occasions these are the 
jewels her ladyship wears, and are referred to in 
her notes by the letter A. The safe, you 
notice, has two compartments, A and B. The 
real valuables are safely secured in compartment 
B, to open which it is necessary to use two keys, 
one of which is in my porseesion, while the other 
ie retained by Lady Coombe, Until nowI have 
always been accustomed to convey and fetch back 
these jewels myself, in future [ shall delegate this 
duty to you. [ scarcely need add that this secret 
must never pass your lips.” 

‘* Not even to Mr. Ernest Chester?” suggested 
Harold. 

A heavy frown darkened the old man’s face. 

“ My son has nothing todo with the business 
in any shape or form,” he answered harshly. “ He 
has quite sufficient occupation in devising ways of 
spending what I earn,” ; 

Personally Harold was not sorry to hear this, 
for he had met Mr. Chester, junior, who had in- 
spired him with a feeling of unmitigated con- 
tempt. 

The diamond merchant's con was in trutha 
not altogether pleasant specimen of humanity. 

He was an undersized, pasty-faced youth, 
whose darling ambition was to be taken for a 
man of the world. In order to help forward 
the consummation. of this idea, he smcked big 
cigars, learned to drink neat spirits, kept a betting 
book, and affected the society of any notorious 
public character whocould be induced to patron- 
ise him, 

Two or three mouths had passed aivce Harold 
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entered on his new duties, and in all that time 
be had only met Clara once. 

‘I am very pleased to see you, dear,” she said 
gently, the day he went down to Brandon, “ your 
visit is like a ray of sunlight bursting through 
the gloom of a dreary winter's day, but I must 
not sacrifice your future welfare to my selfish- 
nese. At present, and uutil your year of proba- 
tion is ended, I think it will be better to forget 
me as much a6 possible, Devote yourself steadily 
o Mr, Chester’s interests ; remember that as yet 
you are but inmsecurely planted. We éan always 
write to each other, you know, and, of course, if 
anything unusual oocurs you can come down.” 

He kissed her fondly. 

“fb is very hard, little one,” he murmured, 
“to deny myself the pleasure of seeing you, but 
if you are determined-———” 

‘“‘T am determined,” she interrupted playfully; 
“Tam like adamant.” 

“In that case, then,” he answered, “J must 
make the meet of my present opportunity, and 
stay as long as possible,’’ whioh he did. 

“A very sensible young lady,” commented 
Lawrence, when Harold related the incident a 
few evenings afterwards. ‘“ Upon my word, I 
should not weader if, after all, your apparent ill- 
fortune should prove a blessing in diaguise. This 
epell of hard work will do you good ; it wil) help 
to stiffen your moral fibre, and develop all your 
best gualities. And I must aay Chester treats 
you remarkably well; he evidently appreciates 
your value. Whata lucky card that old fad of 
yours has turned up!” 

* Yes,” assented Harold ; “ but sometimes the 
responsibilty makes me horribly afraid. You can 
form no conception of the magnitude of his 
operations,” 

“The greater the better,” said his friend ; “ it 
will give you more scope when the firm becomes 
Chester and Monterey. By the time I have 
written myself out, I trust you will have a snug 
coruer in the establishment for me.” 

Harold laughed. He put no more faith in 
Lawrence’s prognosticatious than he had in 
Clara's, but the very uttering of such senti- 
ments showed clearly that the deed was con- 
sidered practicable, and although maintaining a 


prudent silence, he none the less resolved to do 
is uLwmost iv endeavouring to achiéve it. 
Fortunately his duties did not bring bim into 


ontact with any of his old acquaintances, and it 
was not until he received a uote requesting 
Mr. Chester's attendance at Camden House 


with Lady Coombe’s jewels that he thoroughly 


realised his altered circumstances, 

It was with a disagreeable sevsation that he 
“atered the cab which was to co ivey him to 
Camden House, and he felt still more confused 


when the servant ushered him into the drawing- 
room, where furmerly he had been received as an 
equal 

Lady Coombe rose from her chair and offered 
him her hand 

“Good evening, Mr. Monterey,” she cried, 
warmly, “ what miracle is thia! I was expecting 
Mr. Chester with my jewels.” 

‘I am eorry you should be disappointed,” 
he said, gravely, “ but ] am Mr, Chester's repre- 
sentative,” and he produced his bag, 

Really,” she exclaimed, with a ehow of 
interest, “that accounts then for your sudden 
and mysterious disappearance from the haunts of 
fashion. And so you bave determined to embrace 
& business career ! How lost weshall feel without 
you! How strange, too, that you ebould join 
Chester. Are you a good judge of precious 
stones ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, with 4 meaning smile, and she 
understood, 

* Well,” she remarked, kindly, as he rose to 
go, ‘Lam glad that I shall not altogether lose 
sight of you. Are you really coming yourself to 








! 


fetch these things? I fear it will be two o'clock | 


before I return.” 

‘Do not give yourself the least concern ; fancy 
Jam Chester. It will seem odd for a time, but 
you will speedily become accustomed to it, Ani 
now I must bid you farewell,” 

She gave him her hand avd wished him au 
revoir, elill laughingly ; and he, with a eigh of 


| Aurbed. 


relief, made his way to the hall door where his 
cab was in attendance, 

“ Thank goodness that’s over!” he said aloud, 
as the driver whipped up the horse ; “I shall not 
mind so much now.” 

And indeed this first interview was a fair 
sample of all that took place between them. 

The mgrnivg after one of these visits to 
Carden House he received a letter from Clara 
which occasioned him a certain amount of mental 
unrest, After referring to his last communica- 
tion, and expressing her gladness at his continued 
success she went oa,— 

“By the way, I really have a piece of news 
which I think will interest you. Do you remem- 
ber Arthur Badenham, the derk, foreign-looking 
gentleman whom you once met at the Bratleya ? 
He is staying there again, and has managed to 
get himself invited to our house on two occasions, 
You know how romantic dear Aunt Mary’s 
notions are. 

“ She really imagines he is some distinguished 
French nobleman in disguise, and has conceived 
quite a friendehip for him. He knows all about 
your reverses, and where you are at present, 

“That is strange, is it not? {[ asked him the 
source of his information, but he only laughed, in 
what I thought a disagreeable manner, and said 
there were few things connected with London life 
with which he was unacquainted. 

“ He affected to pity you, and talked about 
your unfortunate drop in society, until I pulled 
him up sharply, when he made a half-apology for 
his epeech. 

‘He is to dine here this very evening; he 
takes immense pains to retain Aunt Mary’s 
favour, and endeavours to make himself agreeable 
to me. 

‘He may be a very worthy man, but I did not 
like him at first sight, and he has not improved 
in my estimation on a closer acquaintance. When 
you write, tell me how he would be likely to learo 
your affairs, with which he is evidently familiar.” 

“ Badenham ! ” Harold muttered as he laid the 
letter down ; ‘‘] remember having seen him at 
Brandon, and that ix ail. A tall, dark man, with 
an evil-looking countenance ; I do not like this. 
Whence would he derive any information con- 
cerping me {” 


CHAPTER IV, 


Severar times during the day Harold repeated 
this question te himself without, however, being 
able to suggest any feasible reply. 

Harold Monterey, the man of fashion, the 
writer of epigrammatic verses, the singer of 
drawing-room songs, had been well-known to every 
one in society, but Harold Monterey, the diamoud 
merchant’s understudy, was even after this period 
of time, still a etranger, save to a very limited 
number, 

And after all, in what way could it affect either 
Clara or himself? Suppose this Badenham did 
know all about him, he could make no use of his 
knowledge, 

With this thought he endeavoured to satisfy 
himself, and partially succeeded, though he could 
not wholly set his mind at rest, nor quite banish 
the shadowy fears which assailed him, 

Meanwhile Clara’s spirits were even more dis- 
Her woman’s instinct told her more 
than ehe had cared tp reveal in the letter; she 
knew quite well that Arthur Badevham had set 
his miud upon making her his wife. 

Thus far he had not proclaimed his love in 
actual words, but she felt he was only waiting 2 
suitable opportunity, which, thanks to her aunt's 
mad infatuation, he would speedily obtain 

The event proved that her suspicions were not 
ill-founded. Arthur Badenham was a ehrewd 
man, and on the first two occasions of his dining 
with Clara’s aunt, he confined his attentions 
chiefiy to the elder lady, and with such conspicu- 
ous succeas, that he quite captivated that 


| romantic personage. 


“ You must come and see us often, Mr. Baden- 


} ham,” she eaid, “while you are staying at the 


| 


Bratleys’.. We are very lonely here, my niece 
and I,and I am sure we are greatly indebted to 





you already for the pleasant time we have spent 
in your society.” 

He bowed courteously. 

“Tc is I, dear madam,” he said, “who am 
indebted to you and your charming niece, for the 
two delightful evenings you have permitted me 
to pass. They have been to me like a foretaste 
of Paradise.” 

Both ladies smiled, one scornfully the other 
with indulgence, and Arthur Badenham bowed 
himself out of The Limes with the pleasing con- 
viction that his foothold there was secure, 

Neither did he waste much time in prosecuting 
his designs. Almost every day he presented him 
self, now with a book for Mrs, Bingham-—Clara’s 
aunt—now with a song or piece of music for Clara 
herself. 

Sometimes he remained to luncheon ; octasion. 
ally he accepted an invitation to dinner, but he 
never outatayed his weloome—at least, as far as 
Mrs. Bivgham was concerned—and as he was 
naturally clever and a brilliant conversationalist, 
even Ciara’s prejudice began to be gradually 
undermined. 

At length he resolved to put his fate to the 
touchstone. In his own way he loved Clara 
ardently, and he could not be accused of seeking 
his eeif-aggrandisement, for it was well under- 
stood that the girl was eutirely dependent upon 
her aunt, whose scanty fortune was sunk in an 
annuity. 

One morning after breakfast Clara was seated 
as usual in the little eitting-reom. Mrs. Bing- 
ham had been unexpectedly called out, and the 
girl was taking advantage of her solitude to read 
for the third or fourth time Harold’s letter 
which the post had delivered that morning. 

Already she knew its contents by heart, but 
that fact in no way detracted from the pleasure 
she felt in looking at the written words. They 
seemed in some unexplained way to bring her 
into closer contaet with the writer himeelf. She 
could see the handsome face with its smiling 
love-lit eyes, and as she read the strong, nervous 
writing, it almost seemed as though his very 
voice sounded the words before her. “T love 
you wy beloved, I love you with all my heart.” 

So absorbed was she in this contemplative 
happiness, that the maid knocked several times 
at the door before she heard the eummons, 

“Mr, Badenham, Mi-s Clara,” the maid 
anoounced archly, for the dark gentlemen's 
wishes were no secret at The Limes, ‘‘I told 
him the mistress was not at home, and he sug: 
gested that perhaps you might be at liberty for 
a few minutes,” 

»Clara reflected hastily. She could ecarcely 
send him away unseen, considering the footing 
he had gained in the house, and yer the idea of 
an interview was exceedingly distasteful to her. 
That he loved her she well knew, and that he 
would seize the first opportunity to avow his 
passion she more than half suspected. She was 
a gentle-hearted girl, to whom paiu in any form 
was distressing, and yet she must, most assuredly 
wound-him by her answer, 

Oddly enough, mixed up with thie considera 
tion was a feeling of fear fur Harold. She sud: 
denly remembered Badeaham’s previous rewarks, 
which though extremely vague, had filled ber 
breast with a presentiment of evil. 

Srill, sooner or later, the crisis raust be met 
and faced ; if there were any real danger, staviug 
it off for a short period would be a merely futile 
proceeding. 

Folding the letter and putting it in her pocke! 
she turned to the maid, and said quietly,— 

“Show Mr. Badenham to this room, Kate, ! 
will see him here.” 

Ten she rose from her chair and stood awail- 
ing the entrance of her unwelcome guest. 

Outwardly Arthur Badenham posressed all 
the attributes of a polished gentleman. ‘Those 
who knew him best affirmed that the polish was 
but a very thin coating of veneer, which ill. 
concealed the rough grain beveath, a view which 
Clara herself was tuclived to take. 

He advanced smilingly and saluted her with & 
graceful bow, 

Not thinking it necessary to mention that 40 
accidental glimpse of Mre. Bingham in. the tow? 
had prompted his own sudden visit, he expresed 
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his surprise at her absence, and requested Clara 
to give her aunt the book he had brought. 

It is Rusin’s ‘Story of Ida,’” he said, 
‘‘ which Mrs. Bingham expressed a desire to see, 
and [ have brought her my own copy.” 

“You are very kind,” the girl murmured, 
“but my aunt will doubtless wish to thank you 
herself.” 

‘! have already received my reward,” he 
answered, gallantly, ‘the privilege of being 
admitted into your society, far outweighs any 
little service I may be enabled to perform,” 

Clara’s hand stole towards the letter in her 
pocket, and an awkward silence ensued, which 
Badenham bastened to break, 

Do you know,” he began, “that for once I 
am not altogether sorry to have missed the plea- 
sure of your aunt’s company? It gives me the 
opportunity I have long desired, of saying a few 
words which could not well be spoken in her 
presence.” 

The crisis bad arrived at last, and, despite her 
resolution, she instinctively made an effurt to 
avert ip 

“1 think, Mr. Badenham, there can be nothing 
you wish to tell me which my aunt way not 
hear.” 

“Pardon me,” he answered, “ what { have to 
say is, iv the first place at least, for your ears 
alone. Ido not know, but I hardly think my 
avowal will greatly surpriee you. I have never 
cared to conceal the feelings with which you have 
inspired me. From the very first I have loved 
you, and with every succeeding day the strength 
of my passion has increased, Ciara, will you 
marry me? Do not Jet my abruptness frighten 
you. Were I less in earnest I would stop to 
tura some courtly phrase ; I would raise pwans 
of praise to your winsomeness and bewitching 
beauty. But Iam as a man dying from thirst 
suddenly brought to the brink of some clear 
pellucid stream, He does not linger to coin 
fitting words wherewith to express his admira- 
tion, but plunges his dry, parched lips into the 
cooling waters, His soul may be filled with the 
most exquisite poetry. Presently, perchance he 
shall burst iuto glorious song—a song of thanks- 
giving and adoration, thronged with the finest 
description of the beauty and loveliness of the 
life-giving stream. But, for the immediate pre- 
sent, he has but one fierce, ardent, over-straining 
desire~ all elee is swallowed up in his eagerness 
to drink, Thus my darling is it with me. I 
love you. Ican say no more, That is the one 
phrase which rushes with a fierce impulsiveness 
from my heart to my lips. Everything turns to 
that. Ilove you, My voice is attuned to that ; 
ib refuses to utter aught else, because all else is 
icomaterial, My darling, itis no weak stripling 
who thus cries to you, but a strong, resolute 
man, who offers his homege at a an’s feet 
for the first time in hie life. Clara, what is your 
sugwer ; will you marry me?” 

Never had Arthur Badenham looked eo hand- 
aome, The enthusiasm of his passion had swept 
away for the time, all his minor defecta ; the 
thin lips had forgotten to curl with scorn, the 
keen, bright eyes had lost their half-cunning 
look ; the man’s whole aature was dominated by 
his wild fierce love, : 

! am sorry, Mr. Badenham”—Clara began 
geutly, but he interrupted her. 

“No!” he said, roughly, “ we will have none 
of that, As well expect the doomed prisoner to 
listen with patience to the hangman's expressions 
of commiseration, Iam not asking for pity. I 
love you ; will you be my wife?” 

_ _ No.” she responded firmly, “I cannot, and 
i Will not.” 

\ You will not even bid me hope!” 

To do 80 would be cruel. I do not love you ; 
Tshall never love you, and moreover I am not 
tree to listen to your offer.” 

He laughed uppleasantly, 
¥ T thought you a sensible girl, Miss Martio ; I 
did not deem you silly enough to be deceived by 
the specious tales of a ruined gambler, for I 
Presume you are referring to Harold Monterey.” 

The girl's face crimsoned, and her beautiful 
“yes flashed with a dangerous fire, 

Mr, Monterey is my affianced husband,” she 
cemaarked ; “if you wish to traduce his character 








I think it would be more manly to do so in his 
presence,” 

“T regret I cannot congratulate you upon your 
choice. Harold Monterey is the laughing-stock 
of London. He is a gamester and a spendthrift ; 
he has lost one fortune on the race-course and 
at the card-tables,.” 

She intersupted him pointedly. 

“I think you cannot have grasped my mean- 
ing. Mr. Monterey is my affianced husband, 
If you persist in your ill-timed remarks it will 
be necessary for me to clothe my contempt in 
words for which I should afterwards feel 
sorry.” 

“T will not trouble you,” he said, coldly, “T 
will but ask you once again if your decision be 
fina]. Can I hope that a day will come when I 
may renew my offer with a better chance of 
Buccess ¢” 

“Mr. Badenham, I am little likely to change 
roy mind, but even should it happen that I do 
not marry Harold Monterey, rest assured, that 
after your conduct this morning I would never 
marry you. Henceforth my ouly feeling for you 
is that of contempt.” 

His swarthy skin turned a sickly yellow, he 
dared not trust himself to speak, but with a low 
bow he crossed the room and passed out into the 
garden. 

“She shall marry me,” he muttered, “in spite 
of this,” and with rapid strides he traversed the 
garden and let himself out into the open street. 

Tt was late in the evening when Mra, Bing- 
bam returned to the Limes, and her first words 
referred to her niece’s unwelcome visitor of the 
morning. 

“How very unfortunate!" she exclaimed, 
“that I should have missed seeing Mr. Baden- 
ham. I have just met Selina Bratley who in- 
formed me that the young man has been suddenly 
summoned to town on very urgent business, and 
they fear it will cut short his holiday, We shall 
miss his seciety very much. He is so entertain- 
ing and such a perfect gentleman. Do you 
know, dear, I had begun to hope that in his 
company you would learn to forget that poor 
unfortunate young man who used to come here 
so much!” 

Clara wisely made no reply, she had no desire 
to be drawn into an argument just then concern- 
ing Harold and his deficiencies. 

But when her aunt had retired for the night, 
the girl sat down to her desk, and wrote a long 
letter to her lover, in which she told him of 
Arthur Badenham’'s offer and her own reply. 





CHAPTER V. 


Tas coramunication re-awakened Harold's 
apprehensions, which the long silence concerning 
Badenham had lulled to sleep, and he instantly 
resolved to run down to Brandon in person. 

“ Not to eee you, darling,” he explained, as he 
held the blushing girl in his arms, “ but purely 
asa matter of business, I have an odd notion 
somehow that you are keeping something back 
in regard to this mysterious lover of yours.” 

“TI think you owe him an expression of gra- 
titude,” she said, demurely, “since he has 
furnished you with such a splendid excuse for 
leaving your business. But seriously I do not 
like the man, and I fear lest he should attempt 
to do you some evil.” 

“Ah! I thought something lay behind your 
letter. He has frightened my dainty bird, has 
he !—the cowardly scoundrel, But fear nothing, 
little one, he can harm neither you nor me.” 

“No!” she said, “let us not do him an 
injustice. He made use of no threats, though 
I must confess he was in a terribly bad humour, 
and I fear he bears you especially no good will.” 

“ Never mind,” he laughed, gaily, “ we will not 
allow this knight of the rueful countenance to 
mar our happiness, Poor fellow, I am sorry for 
him in a way, but then we canuot all marry you, 
my darling.” 

He remained until after luncheon, four hours 
of delicious happiness, but: alas! all too brief ; 
then he had to tear himself away and return to 


his post. 





“ Good-byé, my beloved,” he murmured fondly, 
“ dismiss those fuolish fancies from your brain. 
All is going well, am firmly established in my 
position, and I] am beginning to believe that our 
period of waiting will be briefer than at one 
time we dared venture to hope.” 

“Dear Harold,” she whispered, ‘‘my own 
gallant lover. Always remember, dear, that I 
am true to you for ever, Through good report 
and ili, in prosperity and trouble, we will face the 
world together, Svon or late, whenever you call 
me, I shal! be ready.” 

He pressed her to his heart in one long close 
embrace, and then with one warm kiss on her 
rose-red hips he turned and hurried away, 

They had passed safely through the storm; the 
heavy clouds had rolled away ; once more their 
aun was shiving gloriously in a clear blue sky, 
unshadowed by a siugie cloud, 

Jt was better so. In the dark days to come so 
swiftly, when-the earth was a dreary waste, when 
there was no longer gladness, nor warmth, nor 
light, when for her the birds cease’ to sing and 
the flowers lost their fragrance, her memory 
clung to this brief taste of happ! .ees, and kept 
her from utter despair. 

And for Harold too the remembrance of those 
gladsome hours was the one bright silver lining 
in the heavy pal! :hat was to enshroud him. 

“Through good report and ill”—the phrase 
owas ever on his lips, and enshrined in his heart. 

For several dvys after his hurried visit to 
Brandon, Harold was kept exceedingly busy, and 
for once g sigh of regret escaped him when he 
received a simmons to convey Lady Coombe’s 
jewels to Camden Houre. 

Lady .Coombe noticed his depression and taxed 
him with working too hard, 

“You should take a holiday,” she eaid kindly, 
“or you will break down. By the way do not 
trouble to return for these thinge, 1 will drive 
round to-morrow with them myself.” 

“Indeed, there is nothing amiss,” he replied 
with a show of gaiety. “I have bean rather 
presced the last day or two, but itis over now, 
you surely would not have me desert my post so 

” 


“ But this ia a mere trifle; the jewels will be 
safe here for the uight, and I can easily call 
round at Hatrou Garden after Juncheon,” 

It was a kindly proposal, but Harold would nob 
give his consent, and finally he took hia departure 
with the understanding that he should return a 
little after midnight. 

It had been his custom on these occasions 
always to employ the same driver, but that 
afternoon the usual cabman having fallen ill, he 
had been forced to employ o stranger. 

As it happened this placed him in some little 
difficulty, for on bis return to Hatton Garden he 
had entirely forgotten that he should require the 
man’s services at a later hour. 

* Let me fetch a cab, sir,” said Jim Purdy, 
when Harold explained his perplexity. 

“Thank you, Jim,” anawered the latter, “ but 
I believe I will walk. It is rather a delicate 
business, trusting one’s self to an entire stranger, 
when one is on an errand like mine, and the 
exercise will du me good,” 

“It’s a murky night,” suggested the elder 
man, ‘*I think you would be safer in a vehicle,” 

“Nonsense! I know every foot of the way, 
what danger can there be! Come help me on 
with my top-coat, and don’t be frightened if [ 
should be « little later than usual, recuember that 
I am on foot.” 

“ Very good sir, but I don’t like it,” and Jim, 
after fastening the doors securely, went into the 
kitchen, and smoked his eulitary pipe in a very 
unsettled mood. 

His wife bad long since retired to bed, and there 
was no sound to break the silence save the tick- 
ing of the old clock in the corner. One o'clock 
and twocame aud went, and still Jim sat atolidly 
smokivg, but when it struck three the old man 
got up and walked restlessly to and fro, 

“Tt may be all right,” he muttered, reflectively, 
“he has been 18 late as this before, but I wish he 
had taken my advice.” 

At four o'clock he went upstaira and roused his 
wife. 

“Polly get up and dress yourself,” he said, 
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come home. Go and fetch sergeant B:ietherton, 
you know where to find him.” 

Jica's spouse was not famed for rapidity of 
rooverment, but for once in her life she burried 
herself, effectually. She had become very much 
attached to Harold, and the idea that he might be 
in need of assistance, filled the Worthy 
consternation, " 

Jim let her out into the deserted street, and in 
a very short time she returned with a police 

fieer, who listened to Jim’s stery with the im 
passive gravity of bis clase,’ 

“Hum! ah! wouldn’t have a cab!” he re 
marked, sagely, 
valuabie ?” 

lim closed one eye, and shot a glance at the 
astute officer with the other, a species of tele 
graphy apparently understood and appreciated. 

Ah | juet so, and this Monterey ; he’s a tall, 
fair man, I believe ; been a swell in his time; he 
broke down at the same time as Lord Meadow. 

bless you, I know him, a very liberal gent he 
uzed to be too. 





But there’a one thing, he can’t 
we shall get him safe enough, 
hough I reckon Mr. Chester may whistle for the 


valuables 


have got very far 


“* God bless the man, 


exclaimed Mra. Purdy, 
why, I do believe he’s got it into hie 
silly head that our Mr. Monterey has run away 
with the things. Why, if he had wanted to steal 
them, he could have just taken them out of the 
safe and said nothing to anybody.” 

The officer was far too wise to enter into an 
wgument with an irate woman, but his view of 
the case may be gathered from a few remarks 
uttered after he had reported the occurrence to 
his chief 

Like most: people who hold a settled conviction, 
he prefaced his statement by a concession which 
meant nothing. 

Of course,” he began, “the young fellow may 
come to grief in a legitimate way, but id 
ks very queer, Tet us suppose he wanted t 
make a good hanl, how would he set about it 
Not in the way that stupid woman suggested, 
r have meddled vith the safe would have 
brought suspicion upon him at once ; he could see 
that plainly enough. But here's the very oppor- 
unity, Theregular driver’s sick and so he 
goes on foot, with thousanda of pounds worth of 
stuff about him. A Bradshaw gives him the 

nes of the trains and the steamers, and while 
hese people are quietly waiting for him a con 
federate slips off to France with the swag comfort- 
ably in his bag. Then, when everything is safe, 
the young man turns up with some cock-and-bull 


larivcivel 
if velvV, 





it’s past four o’clock and Mr. Monterey has not | 


Late that evening Lawrence Holdsworth’s !and- 
lady knocked at his door and informed him that 


| a gentleman who had sent in his card, wished to 


oul with | 


see him, 

“Mr, Frank Chester!” he muttered, “ what 
does this portend!” Then, aloud, “Ask the 
gentleman to come in.” 

The diamond merchant had never paid Law- 


| rence a visit before, but he was not a man given 


that’srum to start with, Jewels | 


f being waylaid and drugged, and maybe | 


showing a cracked head in confirmation, And a 
very pretty dodge too, I call it,”” he ended reflec- 
Livery. 

Curiously, enough, a few hours later, the very 
eame opinion was being expressed in another 
quarter, In even more dogmatic fashion, 

“ Depend upon it,” said Mr, Ci ester, junior, to 
his father, “the whole thing is a clever plant, 
aod I must eay I thiok you showéd singularly 
weak judgment, in trusting such valuables to an 
adventurer like Monterey. My only wonder is 
that he has withstood the temptation ao long.” 

‘Then you think, that, dazzled by the enor 
ious value of the stones, he has absconded.”’ 

“Not exactly ; he is too shrewd for that. By 
thie time be has donbtless handed them over to 
some trusty confederate, who will turn them into 

I 1, Monterey, himself, will return 
later on with a carefully concocted tale of high 


everything has blown over he wil] 
enjoy himself on his ill-gotten gains.’ 

And to what do you suppose his share will 
amount?” 

“JT cannot aay ; 
pounds,” 

The diamond merchant gave vent to a low 
vhuckle, “You have missed your vocation,” he 
aid, “instead of setting up as a man of pleasure, 
you should offer your services at Scotland-yard, 


proceed to 


perhaps twenty thousand 


to much ceremony, and he started without any 
formality to explain the reason of his visit. 

“IT have come concerning your friend Mon- 
terey,” he began, “I presume you have heard the 
report?” 

“ Concerning Harold |’ echoed the other, “ no, 
there is nothing wrong, I trust.” 

* Only that he went last night’to fetch Lady 
Coombe’s jewels, and has not since been seen.” 

Lawrence rose to his feet hastily. 

“Then there has been foul play,” he cried, 
“have you comrounicated with the police ?” 

“ My man did that without consulting me, and 
in consequence they are on a wrong scent,” 

You do not mean——” 

* Yea, they took their own view and concluded 
he had bolted,” 

“But you—surely you know him better than 
that.” 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed the elder man 
gravely, “there ie no question of doubt, I am 
positive he is innocent, Still, it is our object to 
find him, and beivg under the impression that he 
has stolen the jewels, the police will work all the 
harder.” * 

“ But bis reputation ?” 

“Has been damaged already, Some enter- 
prising reporter scented the matter out with the 
result that by this time half the papers in Eng 
land have published more or less correct versions 
of the story. However, I have sent a true state- 
ment to the leading dailies, and ite publication 
will undo the mischief, as far as possible. But I 
have uot told you my wishes. Can you spare 
time to join personally in the search after your 
friend? There need be no question of expense 
my bank-book is at your service,” 

[ will go at once to Lady Coombe,” Lawrence 
replied, “and it will be strange if I do not suc- 
ceed in finding some clue,” 





CHAPTER VI. 

Own the mornivg when Harold's usual letter was 
expected at The Limes, Clara dressed herself hur- 
riedly and ran down to the breakfast-room with 
eager steps, 

She had not heard the postman’s knock, but 
Harold had never failed to write to her, and she 
crossed to the breakfast-table without a shadow 
of doubt in her snriiing eyes. 

But the expected missive was not there. She 
removed her plate; she lifted the cloth; ehe 
peeped under the edges of the various dishes, and 
finaily with a feeling of sickening apprehension, 
walked slowly bac« towards the front door. 

Perhaps it was still in the box, Kate had pro 
bably forgotten to take it out, But though thus 
striving to buoy up her spirits, she knew she was 
doomed to disappointment. 

Harold bad not written—what had prevented 
him | 

She endeavoured to calm her rising fearg by a 
thousand different supposition. He was too 
busy ; he had written but the letter had miscar- 


| ried, and would come by the next post-—yes, 
vay robbery, or forcible abduction. Then when | 


that last idea was surely the correct one ; she 
would wait patiently. 
Alas! neither the post at midday nor in the 


{ evening brought her any comfort—the strange 


silence remained unbroken, 4 
She was still sitting sad-eyed and miserable in 
the little sitting-room, when her aunt, who had 
been paying a round of visits, came io, carrying 
& paper in her hand, 
Her usually placid features were greatly dis- 
turbed, and Clara, whose nerves were already ai 


you woul? have a great future before you. And | their fullest tension, looked up in alarm. 


now I mustask you te go. I have a great deal 


‘What is it, auntie?” she asked, “have you 


business, to which it is pecessary I should }| had bad news ?” 
Mrs, Bingham dropped into a chair. 


attend,” 











“ My dear child, I’m so flustered, and he seemed 
auch a nice young man too, although liked the 
other better. But it’s ail in the papers, my dear, 
the Bratleys read it to me, for, as usual, I had 
left my glasses at home.”’ 

“In the papers, Auntie; for goodness’ sake 
explain yourself. What is in the papers ?” 

“ About that young man, the fair one I mean, 
and I’m sure I always did say ——” 

Sub here poor Mrs, Bivgham’s incoherent 
speech terminated abruptly, for Clara, with a cry 
of despair, seized the paper. 

That which she seught did not reqnire much 
searching afcer. There, in bold staring type she 

nee 

“The AisceD Jewen-Ropexry: Curious 
DaveLormestTs,” aud underneath, the following 


paragraph :— 


“The story of the alleged theft of Lady 
Coombe’s jewels has taken a new and unexpected 
turn ; it now being stated that the jewels are safe 
in her ladyrhip’s posses-ion, The facts of the case 
as reported in a previous issue, and for the publi- 
cation of which we had the very highest authority 
were, a8 our readers will recoliect, to the fellow- 
ing effect. Mr. Harold Monterey, a gentleman 
once well-known in fashionable circles, has, for 
some time past, been acting as manager to Mr. 
Frank Chesver the celebrated di+mond-merehant, 
As everyone is aware, the Coombe diamonds are 
of almost fabulous value, and in order to safe- 
guard them more effectually, they have always 
been left in Mr. Chester's charge. One of the 
duties of the missing gentleman consisted iv con- 
veying the jewels to Camden House, when Lady 
Coombe desired to wear them, and afterwards 
taking them back to his employer’s house of 
business. Early on Wednesday ravrning Sergeant 
Brethertoun was fetched hurriedly to Hatton 
Gardens, where a man named Purdy informed 
him of Mr. Monterey’s di-appearance. Purdy, 
we may state, was decidedly under the impresion 
that the jewels aleo had disappeared. Further- 
more ourrepresentative had an interview with Mr. 
Chester, junior, who made no secret shout the 
matter, and estimated the loss to hia firm at about 
fifty thousand pounds, This story hae now been 
flatly contradicted by Mr. Fravk Chester, who 
asserts that the whole of Lady Coowbe’s euperb 
collection is safely under lock and key, Our 
readers are row in possession of both accounts, 
and must form their own cpivions as best they 
may. One fact, however, stands clearly out from 
this strange jumble—-Mr. Monterey is still miss 
ing. Whether for some mysterious purpose of 
his own he has voluntarily disappeared, leaving 
no sign, or whether he has been the unhappy 
victim of foul play, we can of course only gurss 
at, but this one thing at least is certain. From 
the moment when in the small hours of Wedues- 
day morning last he left Camden House all trace 
of him has been totally and entirely lost.” 


Clara read the paragraph through to the end 
and laid the paper down with a sigh. : 

This then was the secret of Harold’s silence.! 
The hand that should have penned the loving 
words for which her heart yearved was lying per- 
haps cold in death. 

Cou!d it really be ao! Her Harold, her bright, 
frank, fearless Harold—dead ! No; it could not 
be ! She refised to believe in the possibility of the 
thing. There must be some terrible mistake, 
sume grave blunder which she would put right. 

“ Auntie,” she exclaimed in a dull choked 
voice, “lam going to London in the morning by 
an early train, 1 must hear what this Mr. 
Chester has to say.” 

Mrs. Bingham uttered a feeble protest; bub 
there waa something in her niece’s manner which 
warned her that all remonstrance would be in 
vain, eo she reluctantly yielded to the inevitable. 

The next afternoon Mr. Chester wag busy 


| writivug in his office when a clerk announced that 


a lady,who gave the name of Miss Clara Marti, 
wished particulaily to see him, 
For a moment the old man sat like one 
paralysed, then in a weak’ voice he murmured,— 
“Martin ! Clara Martin ! is the lady youpg or 
old ¢” 
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“ Quite young, sir; little’ more than a girl, I 
should say,” 

“Some curious coincidence,” he muttered to 
himeelf ; then aloud, “ Show the lady in, Pearce |” 


‘The governor's getting a bit weak,” soliloquised. 


the clerk as he returned to the outer office ; “ this 
Coombe affair has unstrung his nerves terribly.” 

Just then, indeed, Mr. Chester looked far from 
the picture of a successful man of business. His 
cheeks were pale, his jaw drooped, and in his 
eyes there was a vague far-away expression, as 
though for the moment he had forgotten his 
actual surroundings, which indeed he had, 

“Mr, Chester, I presume. Allow me to iatro- 
duce myself, | am Clara Martin.” 

He looked up with a start, and confronted the 
beautiful girl. 

“Olara Martin!” he echoed, vaguely, “ah! 
yes, so you are, there can be little doubt of that. 
And pray,” this with a visible effort, “ how did 
you find me?” 

Both the question and the man’s odd manner 
surprised her ; but she answered calmly,— 

“That was nota difficult matter, since this is 
where Mr. Monterey has been living.” 

“Oh | Monterey gave you theaddress! That's 
queer, he never breathed a word to me, But,” 
passing his hand confusedly over his brow, “how 
did he know ¢” 

“Mr. Chester?” exclaimed the girl, more 
hopelevsly puzzled than before, “I do not know 
to what you refer; but Iam Harold Monterey’s 
afianced wife, and Iam come to learn all I can 
about this unhappy mystery.” 

“Then you do not know, after all, How very 
old! And where do you live, my dear?” 

“T am living at Brandon with my aunt.” 

“Oh! to be sure, yea, with Mrs. Bingham. 
And so ycuarecome for news of Harold, Well,my 
dear, [ am sorry we have had no fresh tidings ; 
but I think we shall not be long now.” 

The girl hesitated before putting her next 
question, but it was necessary for her purpose 
that she should learn if Mr. Chester really did 
believe in Harold’s innocence or not, 

“ Excuse me,” she said, timidly ; “ but of these 
two accounts,” showing him the paper, ‘t which 
iy the correct one 4,” 

For the first time during the interview the old 
man emiled, 

‘ (nder any circumstances I presume you are 
an ardend advocate of the young man’s inno- 
cence ?” 

She drew herself to her full height, and looked 
him proudly in the face, 

“I know him,” she said, confidently, “and I 
know that he is. incapable of a dishonourable 
action,” 

‘That's a good girl, never forsake your friends 
even though appearances may be against them. 
But in this case you are right; whatever has 
happened to Harvld he bas not taken Lady 
Combe’s jewels with hiro.” 

“Thank you,’’ she said simply; “and now I can 
talk to you with greater freedom: I do not know if 
what I have to say will throw any light on the 
subject, but at least it can do neo harm.” ‘ 

He smiled approvingly, and listened with in- 
terest while che related in detail all that had 
occurred in connection with Arthur Badenham’s 
offer, . 

‘Of course,” she concluded, ‘* you will. say 

this is the merest suspicion } that 1 bave not in 
fact the slightest particle of evidence. upon which 
to proceed, 1 recognise that fully, but at the same 
‘me I feel convinced in my own mind that when 
Arthur Badenbam: left my house, he did so with 
the firm intention of working me some terrible 
injury through Harold.” ‘ 
_ All this time the diamond merchant’s eyes 
had never lefo her face, and he made no inter- 
ruption until she mentioned the man’s name, 
when he started violently, 

“ Badenham !” he said, '“t Arthur Badenham, it 
must be the same man. Tall and dark, good- 
looking, carries himself like a gentlemau, but over 
loads the cheracter a little bit? Is that a fair 
deseription of your réjectéd sui or ?” 

Y: Yes,” eagerly, “dd you know him?” 

Hum, well, I bave met him; he is an acquain- 
tence of my son, I can easily unzerstand your 





euspicions now; that man is capable of any 
wickedness,” 

“Then it was through your son he gained bis 
information as to Harold’s position here?” 

The old man’s face assumed a paived expres- 
sion, and he continued the conversation with gn 
effort. 

“ Yes,” he assented, “you are probably correct, 
and I should not wonder if your communication 
has put us on the right track. 
to the clerk who had knocked at the door, “ had 
you forgotten that I am engaged |” 

“No, sir, but Mr. Holdeworth is outside, and 
my orders were to admit him at all times.’ 

“Quite right; you have heard of Lawrence 
Heldaworth, Harold’s friend ¢ Shall he come in ?” 

“By all means; he seews quite like a 
friend to me already though I have never met 
him. Besides he may have rome news.” 

Lawrence gazed in surprise at the lovely girl 
who weleomed him with such a friendly giance, 
but when Chester introduced her, the look in his 
eyes deepened into pity. 

‘‘Have you brought us any tidings? ” she 
asked, and he shook hia head mournfully, ~ 

"No !” he answered after a gloomy pause, “ I 
have been unable to throw a single gleam of light 
on the mystery. J have been with Lady Coombe 
but her evidence is scanty and meayre. At 
Harold’s first visit that evening she noticed he 
looked ill and depressed, and begged him not to 
return, but he persisted. When she reached 
home after the ball she found him in attendance 
aa usual, and looking brighter. Generally he 
stayed for a few minutes’ conversation, bub on 
this occasion he went directly she had given him 
the diamonds, saying that he had to walk home.” 

Clara’s glance travelled sharply from one to 
the other of the two men. Here was a further 
enigma, Harold bad mysteriously disappeared 
with Lady Coombe’s jewels, which at the same 
time were lying locked up in a safe ! 

Chester caught the girl’s troubled look and 
hastened to explain. 

“Now,” he concluded, “you can understand 
how the two statements arose, and why I am so 
positive about Harold's innocence. And now let 
me persuade you to have some refreshment, and 
toreturn home. Your presence here can do no 
good, and the very instant we obtain any 
tidings, we will wire to you. We are doing 
everything that can possibly be done, we have 
engaged astute detectives, besides the regular 
police-officials, aud Mr. Holdsworth is working 
night and day on his account.” 

“ You are very kind,” she responded gratefully, 
“and I will take your advice; but you will not 
keep me waiting will you, should you learn any- 
thing? Good news or ill, let me hear without a 
moment’s delay, Nothing can be worse than 
this terrible suspense,” 

They promised faithfully, and after she had 
partaken of a little refreshment, Lawrence handed 
her into a cab, and accompanied her to the rail- 
way ftation, where he waited until her train 
started. Then with a heavy heart he sought his 
cab, and ordered the driver to take him back to 
Mr. Chester’s cflice, 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Wr!” exclaimed Mr. Chester, interro- 
gatively, as Lawrence, after witnessing Clara’s 
departure, rejoined him. 

“T am afraid we shall never tee our gallant 
friend more,” returned the younger man, sadly ; 
“T fear that by this time Father Thames has 
carried his mutilated corpse far out to sea.” 

“Then you imagine it to be a case of highway 
robbery, accompanied by murder?” 

“Thad appears to be the only feasible con- 
jecture.” 

“For the express purpose of stealing Lady 
Coombe’s jewels ?” 

Ah, that is more difticult to determine. Were 
it a case of simple theft, where death had been 
edused by an unlucky blow, i do not think the 
thieves would have lingered to secrete the body. 
On the other side, who could have been suffi- 
ciently aware of his movements to have followed 
him with such signal success? The very fact of 


Weil, Pearce,” | 


| his making the journey on foot would, one would 

| have thought, have thrown them completely off 

| the scent, You say the mau, Purdy, is to be 
trusted ¢” 

“ Equally with Harold himself! We need not 
search in that quarter. Still the information 
brought by the young lady this afternoon, 
inclines me to believe your second theory.” 

“Has she furnished you with a clue?” 

“ You shall hear the story and judge for your- 
self; But, first, are you acquainted with 4 man 
named Arthur Badevnham }” 

“Yes, a thorough-paced scamp; more than 
suspected, [ believe, of card-sharping.” 

As briefly as possible, though omitting nothing 
of the least importance, Mr. Cheater repeated 
Clara’s narrative, which evidently produced 
deep impression upon his listener. 

For some time after its conclusion Lawrence 
sat absorbed in thought, eager yet half afraid to 
formulate the vague ideas which were crowding 
into his brain, 

“Come,” exclaimed the diamond merchant, 

sharply, “can you form no opiniun ?” 
, “LT think,” Lawrence replied tlowly, “you do 
not grasp the difficulty of the position, Do you 
not see to what any accusation of Badenham may 
tend ?” 

“Of course { do; credit me with a certain 
amount of common sense. Shall J translate your 
thoughts into speech? I shall but be giving ex- 
pression to my own fancies, It is just possible 
that this Badenham determined to kill two birds 
with one stone—to injure Harold and enrich 
himself at the same time. Like everyone elee 
he was familiar with the Coombe diamonds, and 
was ignorant of the existence of the sham set. So 
was my son Eruest and is even now. But the latter 
could easily find out when Lady Coombe required 
ther, and with this information the rest would 
be comparatively easy. We may be on a wrong 
scent after all; still I thiuk it is worth following 
up. Could you ascertain Badenbam’s movements 
ou the Tuesday night t” 

“That should not presepvt much dificulty ; 
will have a Jook for him in his usua! haunts this 
evening.” 

“Do; and report progress 
way, do you know anything of Mias Martin 7 

“Very little, and that only through Harold, 
She is an orphan, I believe, living with a widowed 
aunt, who is in corafurtable bub not opulent 
circumstances, Harold his been engaged to her 
for some time, but when the crash came he 
offered to set her free. She, however, seems to 
have been ag true as she certainly is beautiful, 
and absolutely refused to give him up. Had this 
event not happened | believe they would bave 
been married at the end of his twelvemonrth’s 
service with you.” 

The old man did not vouchsafe avy reply, and 
soon afterwards they separated, having first fixed 
a time for a further interview, 

Lawrence did not waste much time, and when 
the next afternoon he proceeded to keep his 
appointment with Mr. Chester he was pretty well 
posted in Arthur Badenbam’s actions until the 
midnight of the fatal Tuesday, 

Mr. Chester’s face wore an air of excitement 
as he welcomed hia expected visitor, but he made 
no remark after the first formal greeting until 
Lawrence had finished his atory. 

Briefly related, what he had Jearned amounted 
to this. On the night in question Badenham had 
been seen, accompanied by young Chester, in 
several low-class clubs. At about half-past eleven 
| they left the Phoenix Club, in itself a remarkable 
| cireum+tance, siace they generaJly remained until 
the smal] hours of the morning, and after that 
| time all trace of them had been lost, 
| rnest came home about three o’clock on 
| Wednesday morning,” remarked the cld map 
| gravely; “but about Badenhaw—did you see 

him?” 

“No! that is the mort. significant part of the 
business. I went to his lodgings and discovered 
that nothing had been heard of him since, Tues- 

| day afternoon, though the woman informed me 

| that his prolonged abeence was not an upnsual 

; oceurrence. Still it is certainly a curious eoinci- 
dence.” 

Mr, Chester smiled queerly. 


to. morrow. By the 
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“Tt ia,” he assented, “and more curious etill 
that he should have croased the Channel by the 
first hoat on Wednesday morning.” 

Lawrence started 

“ You have had newe,"’ he cried, eagerly, “ tell 
me, have you learned anything concerning 
Harold.” 

Drawing an open letter from his breast- pocket 
Mr. Chester passed it to his companion, saying,— 

* Read.” 

The letter bore an address in Paris, and began. 


“ My Frrenp,— 


“T have laugh, a great laugh. I hold my 
sides. You are clevare; this is the second time 
you make me laugh, but ch! the poor gentle- 
man! Idid not ree him. He went to Antoine 
and demand tifty thousand pounds. He is a 
bungler cet homme He did not break him into 
the little pieces, he come to Antoine boldly, and 
be say ‘Fifty thousand pounds; it is cheap!’ 
Antoine, he laugh too, aud he say, ‘ My friend, 
you make fun, you are what they call—Lea 
Anglais—crack. Fifty thousand pounds for 
some paste, and some glass, and a little gold. 
When you steal Miladi Coombe’s real diamonds 
~-ah! thatie another matter, but these, bah! 
my little boy in the shop knows better.’ Then 
the English gentleman—though he try hard to 
speak my beautiful language—he look at Antoine 
frightened, and he run away fast, very fast and 
we do not see him more. He is tall and dark, 
and hold himself well, but he do not quite belong 
to the old blood, And itis to him for the first 
time, for he did not know how to break him into 
the little pieces, but he come boldly, Oh, the poor 
gentleman, it is for bim s great blow. I will 
send the beautiful diamonds, and the man, shall 
we put him in the prison ¢ 

“ FRANCOIS,” 


“Yes, that is Badenham without a doubt, and 
now what are we to do?” 

The two men stared at each other in silence, 
for the same theaght rose unbidden in the miad 
ofeach. Whoever had been Harold’s assailant 
had not been alone, and if Badevham were guilty 
of the crime was it pot a moral certainty that 
he bad found an accomplice in Ernest Chester ? 

The diamond merchant wae the first to break 
the awkward pause. 

“We canvot arrest him,” he muttered, 
hoarsely, ‘‘ unless indeed,” and his face darkeved, 
‘murder hes been added to robbery, aud in that 
case I will spare 16 one.” 

‘But had not your French friend better keep 
him in sight? His reception in Paris has pro- 
bebly frightened him and he may disappear al- 
together.” 

“J thiok not; he will return to London truat- 
ing for safety to the chapter of accidents, and 
exaggerating the importance of the hold he has 
over me. 

Neither of them referred more particularly to 
the nature of Badenham’s power, but Lawrence, 
diviniog the hidden anguish of his companion, 
pitied him from the bottom of his heart. 

“ We will wait a day or two,” continued the 
elder man, presently, ‘and if he does not come 
back, [ must take serious steps, Meanwhile I 
will wire directions to Francois.” 

Lawrence bade him farewell and had turned to 
depart, when the clerk announced that a Mr. 
Freen was waiting to see the diamond merchant 
on urgent business. 

“Show him in,” said Mr. Chester, excitedly, 
‘eit down again, Lawrence, Freen is the private 
letective who has charge of the case, Ah! 
here he is witha cabman. Well, Freen, what 
news?” 

The detective bowed to his employer, and 
cast an interrogative glance towards Lawrence, 
who said,-~- 

“Speak out Freen, you've heerd of me, I’m 
Lawrence Holdsworth.” 

Thus reassured, Mr. Freen, addressing himself 
to the diamond merchant, said,— 

“Don't place your expectations high sir, I’ve 
very little to tell, and that little may not bear 
on the case, Still, considering that we are 
absolutely in the dark, I think it wisest not to 
let the least thing eacape us.” 





“Quite right, my friend, but spare us the 
reflections, we are waiting to hear what it is you 
have discovered,” 

The detective turned to bis companion. 

** Now, Parker,” be said, “speak up and let 
the gentlemen hear what happened early last 
Wednesday morning.” 

The cabman’s story though occupying a lovg 
time in the recounting was in reality very brief 
and amounted to this. 

About two o'clock on the Wednesday morning; 
he could not be sure as to the exact time, he was 
proceeding homeward. He had just turned 
into Holyweli-street, and was going at a foot’s 
pace, fur the darkne-s was very intense, when a 
voice hailed him from the pavement. Pulling 
up his horse he saw two gentlemen, one tall 
and one short, who were supporting another 
apparently in a helpless state of intoxication. 
The two men bundled their companion into the 
cab, and then the tal! one ordered him to drive 
them to Clarges-street at his best pace, There 
they got out, paid him handsomely and told him 
they should not require his services further. 
Overjoyed at his good luck he wished them good 
night, and turned his horse’s head homeward, 

Questioned as to bis ability to identify them 
again he shook his head. The night was too 
dark he explained to recognise them, and as the 
incident was not altogether an unusual one, he 
did not pay particular attention. He thought 
he might know the tall gentleman by his voice, 
but that was all. 

“ Did you recognise which house they entered?” 
asked Mr. Chester, 

“No sir, I left them standing on the pavement, 
two-thirds of the distance down the street, and 
drove off.” 

“ Have you been to Clarges-street, Freen ?” 

“Yes, eir, and without result. All the people 
are steady and respectable, and they all deny 
knowledge of any such gentlemen,” 

“ Well, follow up the clue, there may be some- 
thing in it,” said Mr. Chester curtly, and giving 
the cabman a liberal gratuity, he dismissed 
them. 

Lawrence remained some little time longer 
discussing the narrative they had just heard, and 
which seemed to confirm in some measure their 
previous suspicion, and then he took bis departure, 
while Mr. Chester wrote out his telegram to his 
French correspondent. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Ow the second day after the eventa recorded in 
our last chapter, Lawrence heard that Bedenham 
had returned to his lodgings, and he determined 
to seek him. 

Under ordinary circumstances he would have 
feared lest such a course should frighten the 
man away, but the few words from Mr. Chester 
convinced him that Badenham, even if guilty, 
would remain and brave the matter out. 

In his own mind Lawrence felt sure that 
Badenham, who was by far the more accom- 
plished rascal of the two, in some way held young 
Chester as a hostage, and would not ecruple to 
defend himself at the other's expense. 

Arthur Badenham had just ficished breakfast, 
and was lounging in an easy chair with a cigarette 
between his lips, when his visitor was announced, 

“Good morning, Mr. Holdsworth,” he said, 
rising indolently from his seat, “ this visit is none 
the leas welcome for being unexpected ; it arouses 
my curiosity.” 

Lawrence studiously avoided the outstretched 
hand, and declined to take a seat. 

“Thank you,” he said coldly, “I am not tired, 
and I prefer to stand.” 

“ As you please,” responded the other airily, 
“every man to his taste, I never press my 
guests,” 

He sank back negligently into his cushioned 
chair, and emitted a thin wreath of blue smoke 
into the air, leaving Lawrence to his own devices, 

For a moment or two the latter remained silent. 
Now that the matter was come to the test he 


L realised that this task he had set himeelf was 





beyond his strength; he felt that he was no 
matcly for the easy nonchalant man before him. 

To remain silent, however, would be an 
absurdity, so he said,— 

“IT have called, Mr. Badenham, concerning 
a@ very dear friend of mine, with whom, I 
believe, you have a slight acquaintance, I refer 
to Harold Monterey.” 

The other toyed with his cigarette and bowed 
stiffly ; but made no reply. 

“T thivk,” continued Lawrence hotly, “you 
must be aware of bis mysterious disappearance, 
which is causing his friends a cruel anxiety.” 

Badenham raised his face with a show of 
interest. 

“Ab!” he remarked lazily, “I fancy I heard 
something about it ; decamped with some jeweis, 
if I remember rightly.” 

Lawrence half crossed the room, but he 
restrained his passion just in time. 

“Nol” be wuttered, “I will not soil my 
hands with you, you cur; but do not imagine 
your effrontery will avai] you. I will ask you 
one question—you can answer it at your pleasure, 
What have you dove with Harold Monterey #” 

Badenham looked at the speaker with a mock- 
ing smile, 

“Upon my word, Mr. Holdsworth, I shall soon 
begin to doubt your sanity, Why should you 
come to me for information of this fugitive from 
justice ¢” 

Again Lawrence felt tempted to resort to 
physical force, but once more his better sense 
prevailed, and he refrained. 

“To would have been better,” he remarked 
quietly, ‘‘ had you chosen to answer my question 
voluntarily, However if you choose to persist in 
your obstinacy, the law must take its course.” 

Badenhaw opened his match-case and ostente- 
tiously struck a light as though the speaker's 
remarks fell upon deaf ears. 

“T will give you one warning,” Lawrence con- 
cluded, “and I would advise you not to neglect 
it. The man who drove Harold Monterey from 
Holywell-street to Clarges-street early on Wed- 
nesday morning, and who afterwards offered Lady 
Coombe’s sham gems to @ Parisian jeweller for 
fifty-thousand peunds is at the present moment 
shadowed by detectives. Mr. Chester, to whom 
the identity of the short gentleman in the cab 
is no secret, has given orders that, if in forty- 
eight hours the whereabouts of Harold Monterey 
is not disclosed, both the men of whoin I speak 
are to be arrested.” 

“Tn that case,” responded the other coolly, “I 
should strongly recommend our mythical friend 
to agree to a compromise.”’ 

“That remains for him to decide,” said Law- 
rence, “but his resolution must be promptly 
taken or it will be too late.” 

Taking up his bat he left the room without 
further speech, feeling assured that after all his 
visit had not beem made in vain. 

He did not imagine that Badenham would 
attempt to get away, atill in order to be on the 
safe side, he sought Freen and gave him 
instructions to set a watch over his actione. 

Then he returned to his rooms and waited with 
what scanty patience he could command. 

On two points he felt tolerably confident, and 
the first was that Badenham, assisted by young 
Chester, had been the perpetrator of the 
outrage. 

This conviction led him to infer that Harold 
was still living. He reasoned in thie way. — 

As long as it was simply a case of theft, Baden- 
ham knowing that his own arrest must necessarily 
lead to that of his accomplice would feel perfectly 
safe, since he would argue, the diamond-merchant 
would not be likely to prosecute his own son. 

On the other eal, acrime of the magnitude 
of murder could not possibly be allowed to go 
unpunished, and it was not likely that be would 
have returned to his old haunts for the express 
purpose of running his head into a halter. 

So certain was Lawrence of the correctness of 
his deductions that he resolved to write a cheer- 
ful note to Clara from whom he had received 9 
pethetic letter that very morning, and he bad 
already headed a sheet of note-paper for that 
purpose, when his landlady came to the doer 
bearing in her hand a yellow-coloured envelope. 
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He srized it eagerly and tore it open without 
an instant’s delay. 

Then with the fateful words staring him in the 
face, his courage failed him and he could not 
read. His heart beat violently, what was he 
about to learn ? 

He looked at the office-mark. ‘The message had 
been despatched from Kristol. Then taking 
heart of grace he ran his eye over the brief 
communication, and uttered an e.clamation of 


}Oy- 
ae Leave here at three. Meet me at Chester's, 
All well. Harold.” 

His first burst of astonishment over he placed 
the precious document in his pocket and hurried 
off to Hatton-garden in order that the diamond 
merchant might be made acquainted with the 
joyful news. 

Mr. Chester met him with a smiling counte- 
nance and pointed to a similar telegram lying on 
his desk. 

“Now,” he remarked, “we are in a fair way 
of getting to the bottom of this mystery.” 

Lawrence assented cordially and then entered 
into a minute description of his interview with 
Arthur Badevham, and the deductions he had 
drawn from that worthy’s bebaviour. 

“T suppose,” said the old man presently, “ that 
the young people will be getting married now in 
a hurry.” 

“That, I should say will depend very much 
upon youreelf,” 

Mr. Chester chuckled. 

“Ah, my friend,” he answered, “you are a 
prophet unconsciously, She is a good girl too,” 
neditatively, “do you not think so?” 

" From the little I have eeen, and from what 
Harold has told me,” responded the other 
warmly, ‘I should rank Clara Martin as one of 
the best of her sex.” 

“She is very very beautiful, too |” 

“There cannot be two opinions about her 
beauty ; she is % 

Mr. Chester glanced up sharply. 

“You have not fallen in love with your friend’s 
sweetheart,” he said, with a little laugh. 

Lawrence coloured. 

“ No,” he said, with an awkward embarrass- 
ment. “Itis not as bad as that, though the 
temptation is great enough almost te excuse 
even that proceeding.” 

So absorbed were they in their conversation, 
that neither noticed how rapidly the time slipped 
away, and it was with genuice surprise that they 
heard the office clock strike six. 

“He will be here soon,” observed Lawrence, 
excitedly, “I believe a vehicle has just stopped at 
the door, Ah ! that is his voice,” and regardless 
of appearances, he rushed into the outer room 
followed at a more leisurely pace by bis com- 
panion, 

“Stop the cabman, Pearce,” cried the Jatter. 
“Well Harold my boy, welcome home. No ex- 
planations now; we'll shut up the place, and 
dige at the clnb,” 

_ He bustled about, giving directions, locking 
irawers, putting away papers, and in a few 
moments they were being driven rapidly towards 
the hospitable dvors of the ‘* Travellers,” where 
they entered.a private room. 

_ Yes! it certainly was Harold, and looking little 
the worse for his adventures, 

He was perhaps a trifle thinner and browner, 
but his clear blue eyes sparkled as merrily as 
ever, and he laughed with his accustomed joyoue- 
hess. 

“Now!” said Mr. Chester, as the last course 
was cleared away, and they lit their cigars, “ we 
_ all attention to hear your interesting narra- 

ve, 

One question first,” caid Harold, “have they 
disposed of the wonderful stones ?” 

Mr. Chester repeated the gist of the Frenchman's 
letter, and the young man lauvhed aloud, 

"The man’s face must have been a study,” he 
said, “I wish I had been there. But you are evi- 
Gently impatient. Well I will get on with my 
Story, though there is really little to tell, After 
leaving Camden House I walked homeward not at 
& Very rapid pace, for the night or rather morning 
Was intensely dark. 


“I distinctly remember turning into a little 





street cailed Holywell-street, and after that my 
mind is a blank save for the impression of having 
a wet handkerchief drawn tightly across my face, 
When consciousness returned I found myself in a 
s‘uffy littleroom, which turned out to be the 
cabin of a small sailing vessel. 

“The door was fastened from the outside, but 
after expé@ling a considerable amount of energy, 
a man, who announced himself as Captain John 
Price, of the Ocean Star, appeared, and asked me 
politely if I required anything, 

“Tt is not necessary to enter int? details. For 
one thing it would take up too much time, and 
for awbther my language, I fear, would scarcely 
bear repeating. However, after a tremendous 
oe of circumlocution, I gleaned the following 

acts. 

“My name it appears had changed iteelf into 
William Fox, and I was the son of a gentleman 
moving in the upper circles of society. Unfortu- 
nately I had contracted a taste for strong liquors, 
and as 4 last attempt to cure myself of this per- 
nicious habit, I had to undertake a voyage 
toSouth America and in a sailing ship, where 
I was to be forcibly restrained from indulging in 
any intoxicants, 

“ This was the remedy prescribed by an eminent 
physician, and my family had paid the captain 
lavishly for his irksome task, in advance. At the 
last moment [ had broken my promise and had 
wandered off into some low haunt from which my 
brother and “eaysin,” his listeners exchanged 
glances, “had rescued me hopelessly intoxicated.” 

“And in fact, young man,” concluded the 
captain, gravely, ‘the poisonous smell has not 
left you yet,” and his statement was correct, for 
I literally stank of whisky. What would have 
been the end of it I do not know, but one night 
an American liner cub us down to the water's 
edge, with the result that this morning [ was 
safely landed at Bristol. , I must confess that the 
whole thing is a puzzle to me. The robbery I 
can understand, but why take such elaborate pre- 
cautions to dispose of myself, and especially go 
to such expense,” 

Mr. Chester glanced at Lawrence, who there- 
upon related what they had discovered, which, 
in the opinion of themall laid bare the motive 
for this carefully-planned conspiracy. 

“So you eee, my dear boy,” said Mr. Chester, 
“for my sake we shall have to let the rascals go 
free. But we will recompense you,” he added, 
rubbing his hands gleefully. “To-morrow we 
will all pay a visit to Brandon, and see this 
charming young lady whom I understand you are 
anxious to make your wife!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was late that night when the friends sepa- 
rated, and having seen Mr. Chester safely into a 
cab, the two young men walked to Lawrence’s 
rooms, where Harold was to pass the few hours 
before the train started. 

“Lawrence,” asked the latter, curiously, 
‘*why should Mr. Chester wish to go to Bran- 
don }” 

“That is more than I can say,” answered his 
friend, “ Clara seems to have bewitched him ; he 
talks about her incessantly. I should not be 
surprised if he has eome handsome proposal to offer. 
However, possess your soul in patience, the time 
is not long now.” 

This was good advice and Harold resolved to 
follow it to the best of his ability, though his 
curiosity wasagain strongly aroused on the fol- 
lowing morning when they met Mr. Chester at 
the railway-station. % 

The old man was restless and excited. He 
changed his seat repeatedly, and kept up a run- 
ning fire of questiong for the answers to which he 
did not wait, relative to Clara. 

As the train approached Brandon he said, 
suddenly,— 

‘Are. you superstitious Harold concerniug 
stones? No! That’s right ; many people are [ 
know, but it’s all moonshine, pure fancy. See, 
this is to place on the lady’s finger,” and he pro- 
duced a ring in which was set a magnificent opal. 

“Why, my dear sir,” exclaimed Harold in 
amazement, “ this is worth a moderate fortune,” 





“Ah, just so, just so, I was nob mistaken, 
always a good judge. Dear me, a moderate for 
tuue,” and he ended with a low chuckle, 

On the platform he said,— 

“ Now you go on in advance, I daresay you will 
have some private matters to discuss, Lawrence 
and I will follow.” 

Harold nodded brightly and strode off, his 
heart beating joyously as he traversed the well- 
known road. What would Clara be doing? 
Would she expect him by this train? He had 
written to her from Bristol and expressed his in- 
tention of visiting his employer first. 

As he came in sight of the familiar gate he 
uttered a cry of joy, and bounded forward, Ever 
faithful, ever true, her beautiful face mantled 
with blushes ; her sweet eyes filled with the light 
of love, she stood there waiting to receive him. 

“My darling!” he cried exultingly, “ my 
darling,” and he folded her in a warm embrace, 

“ And allis well with you, Harold?” she ques- 
tioned anxiously. 

“Yes! and you? Ah! [ see how cruelly you 
have suffered. But the sorrow is over now, my 
beloved. I have returned, and we must never be 
parted again.” 

“Tt has indeed been a terrible time,” she aa- 
sented shyly ; “but I am happy now, dear, that 
you are with me. But tell me what has hap- 
pened. Wasit really the work of that evil man?” 

“Yes! but you shall learn all about that pre- 
gently, meanwhile let us talk of ourselves, We 
shall have visitors shortly—Lawrence Holdsworth 
and Mr. Chester, they came down with me. 
You are amazed, so am [; but it was my em- 
ployer’s proposal, and I could uot object. Look, 
what he bas given me for you!” 

“ Oh, Harold, how exquisitely beautiful, but it 
must be very valuable.” 

“Ttisa fortune to us, and I told him so; but 
he only laughed. He seems to be very fond of 
you. Have you bewitched him, as Lawrence 
suggests }" 

“Heisa dear good old man, and [ like him 
much ; but he acted very strangely when I went 
to his office. I have been puszling about it ever 
since.” 

“Itis very odd; but perhaps he will explaia 
himself when he comes, Now ict me put his ring 
on your finger.” 

‘or nearly an hour they walked up and down 
the tiny paths, heedless of al! things, save each 
other, forgetting even Mr, Chester in their hap- 
piness. 

At the end of that time, however, the diamond- 
merchant, who was becoming impatient, made his 
appearance, accompanied by Lawrence, and the 
happy girl extended to both of them a warm wel- 
come. 

“So the return of the wanderer has brought 
back the roses to your pretty cheeks, little one,”’ 
he said, playfully. Have you made him promise 
not to take any more sea-trips, unless you go with 
him?" 

** Miss Martin has not yet been made acquainted 
with my adventures,” interposed Harold, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘ the time has been short, and we have had 
many things to talk about.” 

“For one thing Harold has been telling me of 
your kiudnees, and we have been admiring this 
magnilicent ring,” said Clara, with an arch smile. 
“Tt is superb ; I fear it is far too valuable for me. 
But [ thank you very, very much.” 

“You shall thank me by-and-bye for that, and 
more, if you will,” he replied with a curious hesi- 
tancy. 

“He is going to give Harold a share in the 
business,” was Lawreace’s mental comment. ‘I 
said truly, tite girl has bewitched him,” 

“Had we not better go aud seek auntie?” 
suggested Clara. 

“By all means let us find Aunt Mary, her 
presence is indispensable ; we cannot transact our 


business properly without her aid.” 


Ciara threw her lover a troubled look, it was so 
comical to hear Mr, Chester speak thus familiarly 
of Aunt Mary. However, leaning on Harold’s 
arm, she walked up to the house and ushered her 
visitors into the sitting-room where Mrs. Bing- 
ham reclined in an easy chair placidly knitting. 

“Do not be alarmed at the invasion, auntie 
dear,” exclaimed the girl, sweetly, as Mrs, Bing- 
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ham roee hastily from her chair; “‘ these are some 
visitors from London who wished to make your 
acquaintance. Mr. Monterey, of course, you know; 
this is Mr, Cheater of whom you have heard me 
speak, and this, Mr. Holdsworth.” 

Mrs. Bingham was preparing to beam good- 
naturedly through her gold-rimmed spectacles, 
when something in Mr, Chester's face caused her 
to cry excitedly, — 

“Why, good gracious, child, of what are you 
alking ? Why, youare Fiank! surely you must 


That is my name, madam, though your 
charming niece omitted to mention it.” 

Mr. Chester was evidently enjoying himeelf 
hugely, as though assistiog at some rich joke, 

Clara’s aunt gazed at him again in bewilder- 
ment, 

“Ohester |’ she repeated doubtfully, “I do 
nob know the name, but surely I know you; 
altered somewhat by time, but not beyond 
recognition, and the voice is the same as in years 
gone by.” 

The other three were now gazing in undis- 
guised astonishment at Mr. Chester, who, still 
addressing the elder lady, said quietly,— 

* Perhaps, madam, you will kindly inform 
your niece and my young friends who I really 
am.” 

“Certainly |"’ she answered, vigorously. “ Un- 
leas my veuses have forsaken me, you are Frank 
Martin, the husband of my dead sister,” 

At this startling reply Lawrence alone of those 
present preserved his self-compoeure. 

For a full minute they stood facing each other, 
and then the pseudo Mr. Chester said, eslowly,— 

“You are correct, Mary, your memory bas not 
leceived you, J am indeed Frank Martin whom 
you have not seen for eo many years. Untila 
short time back, when by a beppy accident, this 





dear girl,” pointing to Clara, “came to my house | 


of business, J never thought to use the old name 
agai 

“You, Mary, know my wretched etory, and 
[ have no wish to revive the memories of a 
dead avd buried past. Were it not that I yearn 
for the love of my sweet child I would even now 
maintain silence, but having seen her I am com- 
pelled, in justice to myself, to speak. J will not 
enter into details, I wil! simply give the bare facts 
and ask one single question which you will 
honestly answer, 

* Long years ago I met and loved your sister, 
She returned toy affection, and we were married. 
For a few brief months I was happy, I lived in 
an earthly paradise 

“Then one day, one black, bitter day, the 
remembrance of which has dwelt with me alwaye, 
i left her, with a solemn vow never to look upon 
her fair face again, 

For the sake of the love which has sprung 

in my heart for my child, for Clara is most 
ssurecly my child, give me s truthful answer to 
ny question 

‘The dead woman was your sister ; J am com- 
paratively a stranger, but you will do me justice. 
Had [| or not ample reason for my conduct ?” 

Mrs, Bingham burst into tears. 

‘Itis hard, Fraok,” she sobbed, “but I will 
speak the truth, In my own heart I have never 
blamed you for your action.” 

“Once more; have I ever done anything to 
forfeit the love of my child?” 

“No!” she answered ; “ your eonduct, as far 
as my knowledge goes, has ever been that of an 
honvuurable, upright man.’ 

He turned to the girl, and his face was fur- 
rowed with lines of anxiety, 

“Clara,” he pleaded, ‘ 
aunt’s statement, withcut that I would never 
have dared to aak you what Task now? Iam 
your father, can you be my daughter? Only for 
a little time, child. Iam old, and alone. My 
heart bas tasted many a bitter grief ; even now 
it is wounded by a cruel blow. If you fail me, I 
am childless and bereaved indeed. - Can you place 
your hand in ming, and call me ‘father?’ Little 
one, my heart yearns for you with an uuutterable 
longing. 1 will not separate you from your lover. 
You shall marry him, and the thought that you 
have shed a ray of light on the last days of a 
feeble old man shall not mar your happiness,” 


' 
‘you have heard your | 


He opened his arms with a pathetic gesture, 
and Clara, her face wet with tears, threw herself 
into them. 

“Father,” she sobbed, “I am your daughter, 
my heart tells me it is so, and I will love and 
cherish you for ever.” 

He stroked her hair tenderly, he kissed her 
cheeks and folded her in a loving embrace. 

“Thank Heaven,” he whispered; “now my 
cup of happiness is full!” 

Harold looked on with moistened eyes, and 
even Lawrence felt a choking sensation in his 
throat at the sight of the old man’s pathetic 
joy. 

He kept her constantly near him, and his eyes 
lingered with devoted tenderness on her face. 

“A son and a daughter,” he murmured once, 
“for Harold ehall be my son ; I have proved him 
and he is true, worthy even of my little girl.” 

Before returning to London it was arranged 
that the wedding should take place at the very 
earliest date, and that after a brief honeymoon 
the happy pair should take up their residence 
with Mr, Chester, as he decided still to call 
himself, 

“T had intended once,”’ he eaid to Harold, “ to 
| alter the style of the firm to Chester and Mon- 
| terey, but upon second thoughts I have decided 
| to giveit up. TI have amassed an ample fortune, 
| more than sufficient for all our wante, and I will 
| 
! 





pass the remaiader of my days quietly with 
Clara and you,” , 

“Father,” said Olara, on the eve of the wed- 
| ding, “if you wish to make me perfectly happy, 
| grant me one request, do not quite cast off that 
| foolish brother of mins, give him one more 
| chance 1” 

And the old man, who could refuse her nothing, 

promised even this, 








| THE END. 

| FACETLAE. 

| 

| “A womper of deaths unavoidably postponed,” 


| was the startling way in which a provincial 
| country editor announced the omission of a 
portion ef his obituary column. 

‘Wry, Bridget!” exclaimed the housewife, 
“T can write my name in the dust here.” 
“Deed, ma'am,” replied Bridget, admiringly, 
“thot’s more nor I can do. There’s nothing 
loike education, after all, is there, ma’am ¢” 

Haveuty Lapy (who has just purchased a 
stamp): “Must I put it on myself?” Post- 
Office Assistant (very politely): “ Not necessarily, 
ma’am ; it will probably accomplish more if you 
put it on the letter.” 

Aunt: “I want to do something to please you 
on your birthday, Charlie; but firat [ want to 
ask your teacher how you behave in school.” 
Charlie: ‘If you really wish +o please me, 
auntie, don’t ask him.” , 

“ DoI make myself plain?” asked the angular 
lecturer on “ Woman’s Rights,” stopping in the 
middie of her discourse. 
mum,’’ replied a voice from the back of the hall, 
‘* Providence done it for you long ago.” 

“My husband makes a great deal oi ado about 
my bathing suit,” said Mrs. Bridely to her 
mother-in-law, 
The elderly lady ma@e an inspection of the 
garment, and then replied, quietly, “ Frank 
always did wake a fuss over a very litule thing.” 

“How do you like the young woman from 
| Girton?” asked the young man’s sister, “Oh, 

very well, Only she uses such big words, I 
gave her a flower and she wouldn’s call it by 
anything but its scientific name,” “But you 
always liked botany.” “ It wasn’t her botany I 
| objected to, It was her baughty culture,” 

Macistrate: “You are charged with haviug 
aixteen wives. What have you to say for your- 
self, sir?” Prisoner: “I really couldn’t help 
myself, judge.” “Nonsense!” “It was this 
way. Five years ago I went to a summer resort, 
and for six weeks I was the only man there,” 
Discharged,” 











“You don’t have to, | ivs by Flumpkin—the impressionist fellow all 


| haven’t you?” “Oh, plenty. 


Tre Lapy or tHe House: “* Why don’t you go 
to work? Dop’t you know that a rolling stone 
gathers no moss?” Browning, the tramp: 
“ Madam, not to evade your question at all, 
but merely to obtain information, may 1 ask of 
what practical utility moss is to a manin my 
condition ¢” 


A visrror found five-year-old Susy weeping 
bitterly, ia the corner, “ Why, what are you 
crying about?” she was asked, “’Cause all my 
b-brothers and sisters have a v-v-vacation, and [ 
don’t have any! Boohoo!” “And why don’t 
you have any vacation?” ‘*’Cause--I—I don’t 
go to school yet !” 


Moruer : “I wish you would rake up the dead 
leaves in the yard.” Small Sammy: “I’ve got 
@ sprain in my wrist, an’ the rheumatism in 
my back, an’ growing pains in my right leg, 
an’—an’ cramps ia my left one, an’ headache, an’ 
toothache,” ‘After you have raked the leaves 
into a pile, you may set it on fire and jump 
over it.” ‘ Whoopee! Where's the rake?” 

“Now, then, who is the plaintiff in this case?” 
asked his Honor, as a case was called. ‘No reply, 
“T ask who is the plaintiff in this case?” con- 
tinued the court, “ I don’t kuow anything about 
plaintiffs,” replied a man in the corner, as he 
slowly rose, “ but if you are asking for the chap 
who was chased a mile and a half, and then 
mopped all over his own barnyard by two 
desperadoes, I’m your man.” 

“Tomas, you have disobeyed your old grand- 
father.” “No, I didn’t, ma.” ‘‘ Yes, you did, 
Have you not been in swimming?” “ Yea, 
ma.” “Didn't I hear him say to you not to go 
in swimming?” “Oh, be didn’t tell us that, 
He only case out and said, ‘ Boys, I wouldu’t 
go in swimming,’ and I shouldn’t think he 
would-—-an old rheumaticky man like him, But 
he didn’t say nothin’ about our going in swim- 
ming.” 

Tue overbearing ways of drill sergeants wilh 


| new recruits are a familiar subject of gossip in 


the barracks of European countries. On one 
occasion a recruit showed s0 little aptitude for 
military movements that the sergeant broke 
out to him: “Blockhead! Are they all such 
idiots as you in your family ?”’ “ No,’ said the 
recruit, “I have a brother who is a great deal 
more stupid than I am.” ‘ Jmpossible! and 
what on earth does this incomparable block- 
head doi” ‘He is a drill sergeant !” 

Geoncg: “ Jack, old boy, I'm so glad I ran 
across you, Never needed your friendship more. 
I’m in love with the belle of thie season, and | 
promised, her .a sail to day, but 1 bad a run of 
bad luck last night, and haven't a halfpensy 
left.” Jack: “Too bad.” -“ Yea, I don’t care 
for myself, you know, but it’s such a pity that 4 
charming creature like that should be dieap- 
pointed. You have a little money to spage, 
M-ke yoursélf 


| easy, my Cear boy, She shan’t be disappointed. 











I'll take her myeolf.” 

Our Decapgnts: Flipbutt (the famous young 
art critic)—-“Ulio ! What's this pencil sketch I've 
just found on thia easel?” Our Artist: “ Oh, 


you young chaps are so enthusiastic about, yeu 
know. Clever, ain’t it?” “Clever! Why it 
is divine! Such freshness, such naivete | Such a 
aplendid ecorn of mere conventional technique! 


“What do you think of it?” | Such a—” “ Ullo, old man! A thousand par- 


dons! That's the wrong thing you've got hold 
of} That’s just a scribble by this little scamp 
of a grandson of mine. His first attempt! Not 
very promising, I fear; but he’s only four!” 
THERE ia a story told of ayoung wag who was 
invited to dine with a gentlewan of rather a 
changeable temper. The dining-room was on 
the second floor, and the principal dish a fine 
roast fowl. When the old gentleman undertook 
tocarve it, he found the knife rather dull, and 
in a sudden passion flung it downstairs after the 
servant. Whereupon the young man seized the 
fowl, and with admirable dexterity burried i 
after the knife. “ What on earth do you mean 
exclaimed the old gentleman. “ Il beg your pat 


don,” was the cool reply; “1 thought you were 
going to dive downstairs,’ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tux Queen dispenses with the attendance of 
the Master of the Household while the Court is 


‘at Balmoral, 


Tue guard of honour which is always stationed 
at Ballater while the Queen is residing at Bal- 
moral is furnished on the present occasion by the 
2nd Battalion Gordon Highlanders. 

Tus Duke of Cambridge has again take Mr, 
Hall’s celebrated Six-mile Bottom shootings 
petween Newmarket and Cambridge, and he will 
probably commence operations there during the 
first October race week. These extensive pre- 
serves afford some of the beet partridge and hare 
shooting in England. 

Tue Princess of Wales and her daughters will 
be the guests of the King and Queen of Den- 
mark for about a month at the Chateau of 
Sernstorff, where their Majesties are now resid- 
ing with the Duke and Duchess of Cumberland. 
The Princess on returning from Denmark, will 
go to Scotland and visit the Duke and Duchess 
of Fife at Braemar, 

Tus Hohenzollern jewel, with golden necklace 
chain, which fell from the German Emperor's 
breast at the Aldershot Review, was quickly 
advertised in the Divisional Orders of the day, 
and it was found and restored to His Majesty by 
Colour-Sergeant Boyd. This jewel was worn by 
the first German Emperor when’ he,was King of 
Prussia. 

lee Queen of Spain’s brother, the Archduke 
Eugtne, has inherited the Archduke William’s 
succession as Grand Master of the Teutonic 
Order. This Order is now onlya religious society 
whose merabers make vows of celibacy and 
chastity as formerly did the Knights of Malta, 
but during several centuries it was one of the 
most powerful military orders, 

Tuk German Emperor brought a little carriage 
as & present for the infant prince over with him 
in his yacht,. It is formed like a shell, and is 
coloured in prismatic shades, matching the 
cushions, and in contrast to the pale blue velvet, 
which lines the shell. There is a coverlet of rich 
crimson velvet, worked with the arms of the 
Guelph and Hohenzoliern families, 

At Eaton Hall, on the occasion of the marriage 
of the Duke of Westminater’s eldest unmarried 
daughter, Lady Margaret Grosvenor, and Prince 
Adolphus of Teck, the resources of that princely 
establishment will be taxed to the utmost to 
entertain the Royal and other distinguished 
guests. Orders have been given for the Duke’s 
eplendid service of gold plate, which is said to be 
worth £800,000, to be sent down from London 
for the occasion, 

Canon WILBERFORCE who has recently moved 
into one of the old buildings in Dean’s-yard, 


Westminster, has made some most interesting - 


archeological discoveries in connection with his 
present residence, Some ten years ago an acci- 
dent led to the diseovery of a panel painted on 
tempera (a plaster made of marble-dust and lime) 
in one of the rooms, hidden under a substratum 
of plaster. However, the matter was allowed 
to drop, and it was not until Canon Wilberforce 
took possession of the building that any attempt 
was made in the direction of further research, 
The result has far surpassed expectation. -The 
Whole of two sides of a large room has been laid 
bare by skilled workmen, and frescoes of great 
eauty brought to light. Each panel is about 
fourteen inches wide, divided by stout oak studs 
arranged vertically, Much of the design consists 
of tlaborate scroll work, while the “ hippocam- 
pus, of grotesque little Mediterranean fish, is of 
frequent occurence, Over the fireplace there is 
& Cesign somewhat resembling a coat-of-arms. 
‘wo pillars surmounted by the triangle of Free- 
“asonary enclose a sort of shield, upon which is 
lozoned jleurdelys, The painting is most 
‘ely of the time of Henry VII, and was 
doubtless the work of some Italians brought over 
‘rom Rome by Abbot Littlington when he went 
to do homage to the Pope for his abbacy in 
1359, A third wall of the same apartment is 
panelled in beautiful old oak, five hundred years 





STATISTICS. 


Teene are fifteen hundred theatres in Europe, 

Sratistics show that divorced men re-marry 
to @ greater extent than divorced women. 

THERE are only fifty-eight prisons in England. 
Less than twenty years ago there were one 
hundred and thirteen. Absolute uniformity pre- 
vails in them all, alike in regard to diet, discip- 
line, and clothes, 

Neary thirty thousand violent or eudden 
deaths occurevery year in this country calling for 
inquests, twice as many as the number of Ger- 
mans killed in the Franco-German wer; aud for 
every violent death there are at leas fifty acci- 
dents, 





GEMS. 


One thorn of experience is worth a whole 
wilderness of warning. 

Sow good services ; sweet remembrances will 
grow from therm, 

THERE was a wise man in the Hast whose con- 
stant prayer was that he might see to-day with 
the eyes of to-morrow. 

ConscrENce is a great ledger-book in which all 
our offences are written and registered, and which 
time reveals in the sense and feelings of the 
offender, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Sour vor Hor Wearner.—Prepare a good 
beef broth ; clarify and strain through a napkin; 
let it become cold in a stone jar ; then place it in 
an ice-box to cool more without freezing. Serve 
in cold cups, This makes a good soup for hot 
weather. 

Tourrm-Frorm Jenty.—Soak one half box of 
gelatine in half a pint of cold water. Dissolve 
in one pint of boiling water, add the juice of 
three lemons, one and one half cups of sugar, 
strain. When beginning to atiffen put a layer of 
jelly in a dish, then a layer of sliced bananas, 
another layer of jelly, one of sliced oranges, one 
of jelly, and one of grated cocoanut, and finish 
with jelly. 

An oxtail furnishes two dishes for a small 
table, besides a nourishing soup. The whole tail 
should be cooked in about a quart of water until 
it is quite tender. A thick gravy of stock, 
tomatoes and onion should be made, and the 
amaller pieces of the tail served inthis. Then 
strip the meat from the larger pieces, leaving 
the bones clean ; lay it loosely in a fancy would ; 
dissolve a pinch of gelative ins cup, fill it up with 
the oxtail liquor, season it well and colour it, 
then pour over the meat and leave until quite 
solid, 

Raspperry on Strawnerry Syrve.—Weigh 
out the fruit after picking over the berries, and 
removing avy bulls or stems. Allow halfa pound 
of sugar to a pound of fruit. .Put the fruit with 
the sugar in a stone jar. Set the jar iv a kettle 
of cold water avd let it gradully come. to the 
boiling point, and the fruit heat in this way for 
about an hour after the water begins to boil. 
Then strain the juice through a flannel bag, 
pointed ab the bottom in cornucopia ehape. 
When all the juice has been extracted, put it 
into a porcelain kettle and heat it until it begins 
to steam, but not boil. It should not rise above 
two hundred degrees Farhenheis, and it should re- 
main as near this temperature as poasible for one 
hour, This is the process of sterilisation, and 
when once successfully accomplished, if the 
bottle is thoroughly clean and closely packed, 
the juice wil! not fermevt, It is a good plan to 
fill the bottles in which the syrup is to be put, 
allowing them to etand in boiling water while you 
are doing 80, Then let the water boil around 
them for half anhour. This steriliser the bottles 
and destroys any danger from germs, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A PIANo contains nearly a mile of wire. 


JAPANESE farm animals are shod with straw 
sandals, 


Some of the spiders of the East Indies are so 
large that they devour small birds, 


Rezorvits for the Chinese Army will not be 
accepted unless they can leap a ditch eix feet 
wide, 

THE moon is believed to be the only member of 
the planetary system which is without an atmos- 
phere. 

In Japan there is one way of saluting a superior 
another way of saluting an equal, and atill 
another way of saluting an inferior. 

RoasteD coffee and ground coffee beans mixed 
with honey are, it is stated, used to restore 
broken-down horses in Germany. 

THE consumption of wine in Nimes, France, 
averages @ botile a day for every mau, woman, 
and child in the city. : 

RESEARCH shows that there is not a particle of 
vegetation in the eastern part of the North Sea, 
It is one great watery waste. 

In Sweden the railway stations where meals are 
served are known by the simple, but suggestive 
pictwe of a crossed knife and fork against the 
name of the station. 

Tne leaf of the cocoanut tree is nearly thirty 
feet long. A single leaf of the parasol magnolia 
of Ceylon affords shade for fifteen or twenty 
persons, 

Tux cold is so intense in Northern Siberia that 
the earth never thaws to a greater depth than 
five or six feet. Bodies buried at a greater depth 
remain perpetually frozen. 

Tue alligator does not attain his full length 
until he is fifty years of age. When one year old 
his length is about twelve inches; at the age of 
fifteen he has grown to two feet, 

AN inventor has brought out a rocking-chair 


| that is actuated by electricity. The sitter can, 


at the same time, receive gentle curreuts by 
grasping metal handles or by resting the bare 
feet on metal pedals, 

NEARLY every Japanese paper has a “prison 
editor.” For infractions of the publication laws, 
somebody must go to jail, and so the “ prison 
editor’s ” chief duty is to expiate the newspaper's 
offence, by languishing in a cell. 

PropaBcy the most expensive piece of carpet 
in the world is stored in the treasure-room of the 
Maharajah of Baroda. It is only ten by six feet 
and cost £250,000. It is woven of etrings of pure 
pearls with centre and corner circ'es of diamonds. 

In Holland the peasant girls who are swainless 
at fair time hire young men for the occasion. A 
handsome man who is a good dagcer has a high 
value, so much so that sometimes three girls have 
to club together to hire one swain. 

Tue red coral which is used in jewellery and 
which is kuown as precious coral, is mostly 
obtained in the Mediterranean, the Barbary coast 
furnishing the dark red, Sardinian the yellow or 
salmon colour, and the coast of Italy the rose 
pink. It is also found in the Red Sea. 

METEOROLOGISTS say that the heat of the air is 
due to cix sources: (1) That from the interior of 
the earth ; (2) that from the stars ; (3) that from 
the moon; (4) that from the friction of the 
winds and tides; (5) that from the meteors ; 
(6) that from the sun. 

Tue Czar has a palace at Tsarkoe Seloe, near 
St. Petersburg, which stands in grounds eighteen 
miles in circumference, In the palace there is a 
room known as the lapis-lazuli room, the floor of 
which is ebony inlaid with movher-of-pearl. 
There is also an amber room, the walls of which 
are of the finest amber, picked out in a multitude 
of exquisite designs. ‘The walls of the palace 
throughout are hung with the rarest tapestry 
and silk curtrins, The banqueting-hall is the 
chief attraction of the palace. {ts walle are 
covered with gold, and its ceiling is dazzling 
with the same precious metal, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. B. C.—We know of no such regulation, 

Curious.--Mr. Sims Reeves’s voice is a true tenor. 

Anxious One.—It is impossible for us to undertake 
private replies 

T. A. C.—Aa he is illegitimate, you need merely 
change his name. 

In Perpiexity.—We think you had better ask a 
awyer to advise on the case 

Woraiep— Uf he is sued by the company he can plead 
infancy. 

Quvestioxer.—The persona with whom she fs living 
have no power to prevent her tnarriage. 

Farp —Thore is uot a fixed period, but the executor fs 
regutred to use all] reasonable despatch. 

Drvau.- Property left to » woman by her first bus 
band rematns bers after a second marriage. 

OowsT~nt Reaper.—Without knowing what is wrong 
with it we could not pose: bly advise you. 

Araeryvon.—A notice may be given at any time, so 
long 43 the legal term expires at the proper date, 

lawor «nt.—-Marriage by proclamation of banns is the 
yaly method available when one party faim England 
and the other in Scotland or Ireland, 

Awxious Pagent.--The sum required to buy off a 
soldier is £1$ and commanding officer's consent ; age is 
f no consequence 

Doverrct Dicx.—Take it into nearest watchmaker, 
and he will teat it for you in an instant without charge ; 
if genuine, it is ball-marked. 

O_o Reapsr.—Captain Webb swam across the English 
Channel with an inary swimming dress on, steeped 
io porpoise oil. 

8. A. C.—You can obtain full information, and get 
the registration done, at the Inland Revenue Office, 
Semerset House 

Inu ts Trovere.-—It would be well for you to consult 
some relative or, having none, some business man with 
a reputation for honesty and character. 

Joas.—The real and ooly cure for blushing {ts acquir- 
ing contro! of the feelings, a thing that can be done only 
by systematic practice. 

Geratv.—The custody of articles left in railway car 

wes belongs to the ratiway company, in order that on 
application they may be returned to the owner. 

B. K.—A solicttor would draw up the necessary deed 
for a moderate sum, the amount of which you can 
arrange before instructing him to proceed. 

Senooisoy. — Lopes was the tyrant-President of 
Paraguay ; killed at the Battle of Aquidaban, March lat, 
i879, in final engagement with the combined forces of 
Brazil, Uruguay, and the Argentine. 

Tra.—You can be summoned if you refuse to allow 
the child to be vaccinated. It is then for the justices to 


say Uf, in their opinion, you have reasonable cause for | 


refusing 


P. P.—Fvery place infested by slugs should be sown | 


moderately thick with the lime, watchiag for their 
itme of emerging, and so catching them all outside. 
Another plan is to place the slugs inte a basin of salt. 


fRe,per.--You could make nothing as good 

for the purpose as the waterprouf sheeting 
y wuld buy, which is manufactured in a manner 
which you could not possibly attempt. 

Wiiz.--We are not aware of any way in which you 
can work your way out to South Africa, nor any 
advantage you would gain br so doing except you have 
friends there ready to revelve and assist you. 


Joux Prit.—OCharles Dickens originated the name of 
*Circumlooution Office.” He sc designated it in 
**Litile Dorrit,” in ridicule of official delays and in- 
directness. It is now in universal use a2 a synonym for 

overnment routine, or “red tape.” 








Roorr. --Oyciones, ae the name Indicates, fs a violent 
wind moving n a circle, many miles wide, with a per- 
tectly etill annosphere within tho area it includes; a 
whirlwind is a circling gaie in « \ump, agitated to ite 
very centre, and nevor very wide. 


Ipa.—-The only thing that effectually protects you 
against sunburn would be a veil; for removal of the 
browning and freckles there is perhaps nothing better 
than good butterrallk ; wash your face tu it before retir- 
ing st night, let it dry on, and wash off next morning. 

Untapry One.—!f tt be possible, be content with 
your lot. Domestic troubles are common to all. They 
come in ope shape or another all through our earthly 
caroers, and the wisest men and women are they who 
do their best to be undiemayed by them 


ALwtrr.—lIf fresh milk causes distress, add a little 
, about two tebdlespoonfula to a glass of milk. 
Many persons can take milk in this way when other- 
wieo it would make them Jl. It is often the ase milk 
is desirable and would be relished if it did not cause 
‘ndigestion. 


K. B.—At no provinclal towns in England or Ireland 
fa there more than one delivery of lettera on Sunday, 
Obristmas Day, or Good Friday; nor in Scotland on 
Sunday or the Sacramental Fast Days ; and any person is 
at liberty to prevent even this delivery so far as relates 
to bimagif. 





Ove who Wayts ro Kyow.—Tnue corunet of » Briush | 
duke is adorned with strawberry leaves; that of a} 
marquis has leaves with pearls interposed; that of an 
earl raises the pearls above the leaves ; that ofa viscount | 
is surrounded with pearls only; that of a baron jhas 
only four pearle, Pen. | 


Inpionant Wirs.—It is the duty of every wife to 
render her home attractive to her husband, ard he in 
return for her efforts to make it so should do his pert 
toward maintaining the happiest conjugal relations 
ossible. We cannot blame you for rebelling when your 

usband is so often at fault. 


Latiin.—Tq make unleavened biscuits, use equal 
quantities of unsifted Graham flour and boiling war. 
Add a little salt. Pour the water over the flour, 
stirring briekly, and with hands well dusted with fine 
flour, roll out as quickly as possible into little cakes. 
Bake about twenty minutes in a quick oven, 


W. P.—A picture of “ Ruth and Naomi” was painted 
by Ary Schaffer, and also by Emile Levy, both French 
artista. The first named died in Paria in 1858. Most of 
his elaborate works are | igious subjects. Levy’s 
picture of ‘‘ Ruth and Naomi” appeared fn 1859, and 
* Christ at the Sepulchre” in 1873. 


Two Avxory Lasems.—It depends somewhat upon cir- 
cumstances. If the others go it seems rather hard that 
you may not; but if you have always had a cbhaperon, 
perhaps it is quite as well that you should not break 
over the rules. Certainly, if you have been forbidden 
you should not go. 


Vanien.--Tho black shade upon your gold fish is really | 
its natural colour ; we imagine the specimens you have | 
obtained are really natives of China or Japan, where 
they ewim about in brown or black coats; these are 
bleached to gold, or in rare cases to silver in this 
country ; (2) The proper food is grated raw meal or fish, 
or an occasional worm, not or biscuits 


THE OLD OLD STORY. 


A covp.e of robins 
That perched in a tree 
Baid to each other : 
** How sweet it would be 
To love and to marry 
And always agree | 


They loved and they married, 
But husband and wife, 

While yet in the honeymoon, 
Kindled a atrife, 

And all about nothing, 
Yet spotling their life. 


They live ina 
Where 6s are red ; 

They sleep in the downiest 
Nest for a bed ; 

Yot always are wishing 
They never had wed, 


Thoy bicker, they fidget, 
They flutter their wiugs, 
And this is what cach 
To the other now sings ; 
‘To love and to marry 
Are opposite things.” 


T. Tt. 


Bianre.—-The linea whioh are the opening of Tenny- 
son's early poom, *' The Poet,” read— 
‘' The poet in a golden clime was born, 
With golden stars above ; 
Dower'd with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


A Mepiaror.--As the young man referred to has 
given to the young lady every reason to believe that he 
ia sincerely interested tn her he should not hesitate a 
moment to make good his professions of admiration and 
offer himself in due form. Hoe has no right to trifle 
with her affections. If he is truly honourable and 
wishes, as you say, to do right, there is only one course 
for him to pursue. 


Gwyrsern.—Itis not well to repeat what you have 
heard at another's house if it be of a personal character. 
Many remarks are made which are not intended te be 
offensive to the parties named, but which if communi- 
cated to them might result in ill-fealing. Guests can- 
not be too particular im this respect. What was 
intended for a harmalesg joke might be construed into a 
positive insult, 











Micxy.—Tho one rule binding in the case is that you 
should lift your bat on meeting in public any woman 
with whom you are acquainted, and who ‘‘recognires 
you either by look or bow-—-not until then, as she is 
permitted to decide whether she t “know” 
you there and then or not; also you must lift your bat 
when with 4 male companion who sizilarly salutes a 
woman Ae Knows. 


| 
| Cooxis.—Three or four moderately-sized cucumbers 
three cos-lettuces, six ounces bread-crambs, four 
ounces of onions, one ounce of parsley, and four ounces 
of butter. Pare and slice the cucumbers and onions, 
out the lettuces, taking off the outside leaves, add the 
parsley, pepper and salt, putting them into a pan with 
the butter, stew them over a gentle fire three-quarters 
of an hour stirring ocoasionally, pour in two quarts of 
boiling water, add the brvadcrumbe, and let them stew 
mtly two hours. If too thin, mix a teaspoonful of 
our with an ounce of butter, stir it well in, boil ten 





nainutes longer, and add a tablespoonful of vinegar. 


ARAMioTA. I'v Wuske Liked pigblus, bake Cue Pound 
of ginger root and half a pound of garlie(both previously 
salted and dried), two gallons of winewar, half an ounce 
of turmerto, and a quarter of a pound of long peppers, 
Digest together for two or three days near the fire in q 
stoue jar; or gently simmer them in a pipkia or 
enamelled saucepan. Then put in almost any vegetable 
except rei cabbage, all previously salted and dried. 

Cooxrs.—To make cream pies, take four eggs beaten 
in a half-pint of cold milk ; add six large tablespoonfuls 
of flour, a teacupfal of sugar, and a little salt. Heat 
one quart of milk nearly to boiling. Stir the eggs, &. 
into the milk, and stir rapidly until it thickens, Add 
one teaspopmful of lemon. Make the pastry as for 
custard pies. When done, pour the ¢ream on the pies 
and set away until cool. 


Mitpaep.—Chop into bits and boll a9 pound of figs 
When soft strain and press ha sieve. Return to 
the water in which they were boiled, and which should 
be reduced to one cupful Stir in three nda of 
granulated sugar, and cook down slowly until a thick 
paste is formed. Pour in pars lined with psper. Let 
cool. Take out on the paper and cut into sections. Dust 
with powdered sugar. 


E..en.-For a light walnut stain, in thirty parte of 
pure water dissolve one part permanganate of potassium, 
and apply twice in succession. After an interval of 
five minntes wash with clean water, and when dry 
poliah in the usual way. You can inerease the darkness 
by additional applications of the stain. Success wil! 
largely depend on your having removed all trace of 
former varnish. 


Inquiagn.— The leading physical characteristics of 
animals are exactly adapted to their habits and condi. 
tions. The torch fish is a deep sea fieh carrying on his 
nose an organ which he can illuminate with a phosphor. 
escent light or extinguish at pleasure. He does not use 
his lantern to guide him on Se course in the 
derk depthe of ovean ; or to him to look 
hira ; but, when meal time comes, be lights — attract 
small fiebes, which, mistaking the lantern 4 
pborescent insect, dart straight for it, only to find their 
way into hie capacious jaws. The mode in which the 
lantern is ightéd and extinguished is not yet under. 
stood. 


Kirry.—First, holding them by the quill, rinse them 
well by moving them through a basin of warm water. 
Shake well to get out the water and keep shaking them 
before a moderate fire to dry, and before they are quite 
dry, still working before the fire, take the feathers ic 
= left hand, and bave either a clean tvory frait 

nife or a paper knife tn your right band, and begtoning 
at the quill end pass every filament of the feather 
separately on its under side over the edge of the knile 
while your thumb on the upper side as you 
draw the knife and thumb aloug each filament from 
quill to tip. This done carefully will restore the curl 
as perfectly as when it was new 


Frivo.ovs Fanwy.—The birthday stone for January 
is the garnet, which means constancy ; February, the 
amethyst, which means contentment; March, the 
bloodstone, which means courage ; April, the diamond, 
which means innocence; May, the emerald, which ts 
supposed to bring success in love; June, , 
which means purity; July, the ruby, which mean: 
nobility; August, the mvonetope, which means 
felicity ; ber, the sapphire, which ia said & 
bring snceces and avert evil; Uctober, the opal, which 
means hope ; November the topez, which means fidelity 
in friendship; and December, the turquoise whic) 
means prosperity. 

UnssELIEVER.—To make jowels and has been the 
hope of the chemist from the remotest records of time, 
and that the interest is as keen as ever ia demonstrate. 
by the attention the electric furnace of a French 
scientist has attracted. This furnace is made of ilme- 
stone, with an inaide crucible composed of carbon and 
magnesia. A curiosity in its construction, and one 
that ts suggestive for other uses, is a feeding-tube and 
one for By means of this the material to be 
heated may be poured in and taken out without dis- 
turbing the interior. The temperature produced is 
about 3,500 O. For reduciny the metalaa current of 
about 600 ampetes and sixty volts is required. The 
specially interesting result is the production of crystal 
of carbon. These are formed by fusing fron with an 
excess of carbon, then plunging the vessel containing 
the carbon solution in cold wa The production of 
larger diamonds is reckoned upon as only # question of 
time. 
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